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: Vitality is largely a matter of emphasis. Nothing 
8 more deadening than evennessand monotony. No 
one, indeed, can really live without emphasis. Upon 
his business, his amusements, his books, or something, 
he will lay that stress which gives rhythmic vitality to 
his existence. It is a searching question for every- 
one to ask himself, Where do I lay the main stress of 
my energies? It is a question for the individual to 
himself, no less than for the preacher to his congre- 
gation, for the teacher to his pupils. 


It is not often that a man—or a woman—is in 4 
‘ondition to be reasoned with. If persons have come 
into their present state of mind through their feelings, 
‘ther than through a process of reasoning, love will 
bemore powerful than logic in influencing them to 





feel differently. An excited person is in no state to 
hear argument or to consider reasons. It were sheer 
folly to attempt to lead such a person, at such a time, 
to look at another side of the case than the one that 
now centers his mental gaze. The stronger the 
reasons employed against his view, the madder he 
gets. The best way to deal with an unreasonable 
man is not to reascn with him. His opinions are not 
a result of his reasoning, and therefore they are not 
to be changed by reasoning. 


“The body apart from the spirit is dead.” Hewho 
sees with the spiritual as well as with the bodily eye, 
who reaches out with touch of soul as well as with 
fleshly hands, has an infinitely enlarged view of all 
truth. A neighbor is, radically, a person who is 
nigh or near another. One whose chief life-thought is 
material thinks of nearness only as a matter of 
space ; his neighbor is one who lives within hailing 
distance of his voice. But one whose life-thought is, 
at its best, spiritual, sees his neighbor to be one with 
whom he may come into’soul contact ; distance, con- 
sidered physically, drops out of his consideration. 
He may be distant in body from another, but he is 
thatiether’s neighbor in spirit. This is the only view 
worthy of a Christian. He must ever be a near 
dweller to souls. 


Charity is not only the chiefest of Christian vir- 
tues, it is the rarest. This is suggested by Paul, 
when he says that a man who has eloquence and 
knowledge, who has generosity and faith, who is self- 
sacrificing and devoted, may,come short of the highest 
standard of Christian character, by his lack of Chris- 
tian charity. We see the truth of this on every side. 
There are men who are open-handed and large- 
hearted, who have the missionary spirit, and who would 
die for their religious convictions, who yet seem ac- 
tually incapable of judging with charity those who 
differ with them in opinion or in practice, or who are 
distasteful to them personally. They are rigid in 
their views of right, and critical of any departure 
from the path of rectitude; but they neyer speak 
with loving estimate of those who are wrong in their 
beliefs, or wrong in their doings. They even seem to 
think that the severity of their judgments is an evi- 
dence of their uprightness. And of all forms of evil, 
uncharitableness in others has least tolerance in the 
minds of many of us. Even those who serve Christ, 
and who would die for Christ, cannot always be Christ- 
like in their charitable estimate of their fellows. 

“ Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun!” 


Progressiveness is a distinguishing feature of the 
Christian religion. Not only does the individual fol- 
lower of Christ go on from strength to strength, but 


since the insane were tortured and treated as crimi- 
nals. But the heavy iron chain, the handcuff, the 
hobbles, that once seemed to be a necessary factor in 
|the treatment of a patient with diseased brain are 
rapidly giving way before the elevation of the plane 





of humane standards. So we find the humanizing 


| juriously operative on others. 


leaven of the gospel of Christ permeating the thought 
and sentiment of persons in all walks of social life. 
The Sunday-school has its part to play in this pro- 
gressive march toward a higher refinement of the 
humanizing process. Weare not only our brother’s 
keeper, but we are the keeper of the lower animals 
as well. At its recent meeting in Philadelphia, the 
International Sunday-school Lesson Committee, hav- 
ing listened to a communication from the Connecticut 
Humane Society, and from others, on the importance 
of teaching kindness to animals, passed a resolution 
“That the Lesson Committee, in making Scripture se- © 
lections for lessons, will bear in mind this and otherim- 
portant topics for moral instruction to which their 
attention has been called by various societies ; and that 
we will, so far as is consistent with our plan to cover 
comprehensively thestudy of the whole Bible, endeavor 
to include passages which embrace these topics. And 
we suggest that the societies interested in these reforms 
request the lesson writers and publishers to give spe- 
cial attention to these topics in their treatment of the 
lessons.” A teacher who has just awakened to the 
importance of the subject of cultivating a kindly 
spirit toward the brute creation, will find many an 
opportunity to point this much needed moral from 
Bible passages in the regular lesson courses. 


ny _ —— 





TOTAL ABSTINENCE FOR OUR 
OWN SAKES. 


A self-forgetful regard for the welfare of others, 
which prompts a Christian to deny himself a harmless 
indulgence, or to restrain himself in an allowable 
liberty, in order to be of service to those who might 
be grieved or injured by his example, is worthy of all 
praise. And there are opportunities for every Chris- 
tian to exercise this commendable virtue, in various * 
spheres of personal influence. 

But, in matters where the thing in question is 
either of intrinsicevil, or beset with peenliar perils, a 
Christian's duty is to avoid indulgence, as-far as he 
can with propriety, for his own sake, as well as for 
the sake of others. If, indeed, in such a matter, he 
credits his restraint to a self-denying considerateness 
of others, he may be inclined to a limited and a tem- 
porary indulgence when he is quite by himself, or is 
in a circle where his example is not likely to be in- 
It becomes, therefore, 
important to understand what habits or occupations — 
or amusements are to be abstained from on one’s own 
account, even if others might faisly be left out of the 
question. : 

Take, for example, the moderate use of intoxicating 
liquors. Waiving entirely the question of irtrinsic 
evil in such use, or even admitting this use as within 
the scope of Christian liberty, and the question still 














remains to every Christian, Is it right and proper 


| for me to indulge in this use, in view of its evident 
| perils, and of my duty of considering my own safety, 
so do the Christian institutions. It is not many years | as well as my personal example? If, indeed, a duty 


were laid of God upon every Christian to use intoxi- 


cating drinks as a beverage, whether he wants them 
| or not, then, we should have no alternative but to 
| go forward and take ‘the risks. 
| admitted by the most zealous advocates of moderate 
| drinking, that no specific command in the Bible 


It will, however, be 
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enjoins such drinking on everybody; and that the 
Christian liberty of the Bible includes the liberty of 
letting liquor alone, if we find that it is not a safe 
thing for ourselves. This being the case, it is well 
for us all to weigh carefully the exceptional risks of 
wine-drinking, to persons of our own peculiar charac- 
teristics and temperament and circumstances, as illus 
trated in the course of those who have gone before us 
in the path of life we are trending; and then to decide 
as to the claims on ourselves of total abstinence for 
our own sakes, 

On what ground can a man c'aim, in view of the 
example of others, that he may count himself fairly 
safe in the moderate use of intoxicating beverages? 
‘Does he reckon on his brain-power, and his intellectual 
attainments and vigor? Men vastly superior to him- 
self in that very sphere have—as he cannot but know 
been often overcome by intemperance, when they 
purposed only moderation. Indeed, it is directly 
affirmed by high medical authority, that brain-workers 
are peculiarly liable to be swept into intemperance 
if they venture on the use of alcoholic stimulants. 
And the world of intellect is full of instances of ruined 
genius through an inability to resist the temptations 
of excess in drink. Is itthe power of his own strong 
will, that one rests on for his control of appetite, as he 
* ventures on a limited indulgence in this line? \ Before 
his very eyes, men of more strongly marked will- 
power than he would think of claiming as his own, 
have been openly proved incapable of moderation in 
drinking, when they departed from the bounds of 
abstinence. 

There are well-known historic examples, in our own 
land and day, of men of iron will and of pre-eminent 
determination found helpless in a struggle with the 
foe which this man thinks can be safely grappled 
by himself. Perhaps, however, he rests on God's 
grace to sustain him, if he deliberately incurs a 
special risk without « commandment thereto. He 
mist surely admit, or at all events his friends must 
admit for him, that men who have seemed even purer, 
holier, more godly, and more reliant on divine help, 
than himself, have become drunkards, even within 
the limits of his own generation. The Christian 
abstainer who stands firmly on a place of assured 
safety, even at the temple’s pinnacle, may well shrink 
from tempting the Lord his God by yielding his foot- 
hold there, in the hope that holy angels will be sent 
to bear him up in his mid-air flight toward the drunk- 
ard’s Gehenna. 

A. few illustrative instances out of the sphere of the 
. writer's personal observation, in religious circles 
merely, may add emphasis to the general truth here 
declared. His earlier recollectious are of a distin- 
guished New, York pastor, whose name was followed 
by the titles “D.D.” and “LL.D.,” and who was 
honored with rare prominence in the councils of the 
Presbyterian Church. That man was quite sure that 
temperance, and not abstinence, was the thing for him; 
but his disgrace from intoxication was an appalling 
fact to the writer, who saw something of the sorrow 
and shame it brought to the people of God whose 
loved pastor he had been. Later, the writer kaew of 
* a Methodist clergyman who, as a stirring evangelist, 
was blessed in winning souls to the Saviour, and 
whose praise was in the churches far and near ; but 
who did not feel it his duty to be a total abstainer, 
and who, therefore, staggered in and from his high 
position, and found a level with those who were over- 
come with drink. 

Again, it was a distinguished Baptist doctor of 
divinity, who thought himeelf above the necessity 
of abstinence, but who found himself not above 
the danger of intemperance, and was seen by the 
writer reeling through the public streets, a hopeless 
victim of strong drink. Then, it was one of the more 
brilliant of the young Congregational ministers of the 
writer's acquaintance, who was confident that mod- 
eration was better than abstinence, and who was 
found in the very gutter by his parishioners, before 


strictest prudence. An Episcopal clergyman of the 
writer’s acquaintance, who could not suffer himself 
to suppose that total abstinence was the only safe 
ground of action, was again and again intoxicated 
among, his people, until he was compelled to go away 
from them in disgrace. The writer became quite 
attached to a young Roman Catholic priest, because 
of his frank, manly ways, his genial spirit, and his 
unflinching patriotism. But be was saddened to see 
that priest go down, step by step, from moderate drink- 
ing to intoxication, until he was silenced by his good 
bishop. These are only a few representative cases, 
among very many, of the fall of clergymen, under the 
writer’s personal observation, because of moderate 
drinking being looked upon as reasonably safe for a 
man in the Christian ministry. 

In the ranks of the laity, the writer has seen yet 
more frequent illustrations of the perils of liquor-using 
under the most favorable circumstances. Men of 
strong will, and of large brain, aud of refined culture, 
and of mature judgment, and of high Christian attain- 
ments; ladies, in the choicest social circle, active in 
the church and in the Sunday-school ; young persons 
and older, of both sexes,—-going down before his eyes 
to the drunkard’s life and grave; not here and there 
a solitary case, but in so many instances as to make 
him stand appalled at the fearful risks in.the use of 
intoxicants, and to cause him to forswear everything 
that can intoxicate, or that leads to a love of intoxi- 
cants; because of the possible consequences to himself, 
as apart from the question of his example before 
others. 

The very youth who first enlisted the writer's 
efforts in the mission-school work, and who was thus 
instrumental in shaping the writer’s life-course, a 
youth who connected himself with the same church 
as the writer, during the same season of religious in- 
terest, died of delirium tremens in his own mother’s 
home, before he was yet twenty-five years old. He 
was willing to take the risks of a temperate use of 
liquors,—and he did so. Of other young people who 
took their Christian stand at the season of religious 
interest above referred to, two were subsequently 
made one in wedlock. Both continued active in 
Christian work. They had a lovely home,—a home 
of wealth and refinement. When they had already 
passed middle life, the husband and father in that 
home laughed at a friend’s suggestion that there was 
danger in the moderate* use of wine at his family 
table—-in the exercise of his “Christian liberty.” 
Within five years from the time of that rejected warn- 
ing, that husband was compelled to place his lovely 
wife in an institution for the treatment of drunkards, 
and in two years more he was out of basiness because 
of his reputation as a hopeless slave of drink. 

And 80 the writer might go on, indefinitely, in his 
personal reminiscences in this direction. Indeed, out 
of an exceptionally wide and varied acquaintance 
throughout this country, East, West, North, and 
South, he can say unhesitatingly that he never yet 
knew a single family circle, where he was acquainted 
with its membership to the extent of only one remove 
from the center, in which there was not, or had not 
been, at least one victim of intemperance. If, how- 
ever, your circle of family relatives has no such sad 
record, there is just one way by which you can make 
sure of not being yourself the first victim of intem- 
perance there ; and that is by letting intoxicants wholly 
alone—in the exercise of your “Christian liberty.” 
And there is no other sure way. 

In view of the evident perils of liquor-drinking, the 
practical question for us all is, not, How much can 
we have to do with wine-drinking, or beer-drinking, 
with impunity, and in accordance with the teachings 
of the Bible? but, How far are- we justified, by the 
Bible teaching, in keeping aloof from this source of 
exceptional dangers? God be praised that the Bible 
does not command us to drink beer or wine, or be 
lost! God be praised that the Bible leaves us free to 
“ook not ... upon the wine,” if we are satisfied that 





he even thought he was overstepping the bounds of 





Christian privileges, and be totally abstinent for oy 


own sakes, as well as for the sake of others. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is quite natural that one who enjoys and is helped 
by religious reading should wish to have others share tj, 
benefits that have come to him in this way. A zealoys 
Christian worker in Cunada suggests a plan whereby 
good miy be Wrought among those Who spend their gyn. 
days away from home as casual] guests at hotels, q, 
says: 


Tn almost all the hotels throughout the country, the literaturs 
that is placed on file for the tse of guests is of a purely seculgy 
and commercial type. While away from home a few Sunday, 
ago, I Visited a Sunday-school, and, on leaving the sohool, g 
religious paper was given to me. After reading it, I placed jt 
on the table in the hotel reading-room, and watched results, 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, I saw men, both young and ol¢, 
reading that paper, and apparently much interested in it, The 
thought came to me, Why not have all the hotels supplied regu. 
larly every Sunday with good literature? The question then 
came how best to arrange for this work. The Sunday-sohoo) 
seems to mé to be the proper medium through which to dot, 
I brought the subject before the superintendent of a Sunday. 
school in Winnipeg, and I believe the work is being attended 
tothere. Hamilton, Ontario, where I reside, has seven com. 
mercial hotels, and seven of our largest] Sunday-schools are 
responsible for one hotel each, Now us to the best method for 
reaching the largest numbe? of schools, and interesting them ig 
this work. I am sure that if you take up the question, and, 
through your valuable paper, place the matter before the thou. 
sands of schools into which your paper is a weleome Visitor, 
with suggestions as to the best way of arranging the work, you 
cari seoute the adoption of it by many of the schools, One 
copy of The Sunday School Times, with other papers whiell 
the different schools distribute, should be placed in each hotel 
as early as possible each Sunday. In this way some seeds may 
be sown that will bring forth fruit to the glory and honor of God, 


Here is a good suggestion for Sunday-school benef. 
cence. Why should not every hotel be provided with 
religious papers for Sunday reading by the Sunday: 
school, or association of Sunday-schools, in its vicinity! 
The hotel proprietors would weleome such interest a 
their gpests. 


Mentioning a desirable hélp to Bible study in th 
columns of The Sunday School Times necessitates a de- 
scription of that help, including its price and publisher. 
If this is omitted in the first mention, it is sure to be 
asked fur by open-eyed readers. An illustration of thii 
fact is given in the following letter from a Sunday-school 
superintendent in South Curolina: 


The article of Dr, Broadus [on ‘‘ Preparing to Teach the Lif 
of Christ’) is of great value. I and my teachers are avziovs 
to get ready for the six months’ study of the life of Christ. Be 
kindly mentions some books as guides, and you give ws two 
good notes on the subject, but—who are the publishers, and 
what ate the prices? I search your advertising columns in 
vain. Such books have heretofore come high, because few 
were used, and their use confined to ministers, Thanks t 
your paper, and agencies of similar sort, Sunday-school people 
need and must have them. Publishers and prices of any book 
fitted for this field should at once be placed in all teacher! 
papers. The sales would be multiplied, and prices could be 
made to satisfy the popular demand. But we need help every: 
where just now. Won't you give us a list of at least publishers 
and prices, if possible, in your next issue, that we may supp!f 
ourselves? I presume your entire constituency will be gratified. 


A similar request comes from a Colorado superinten- 
dent. The following works are among those mentioned 
by Dr. Broadus,’ or favorably spoken of editorially, # 
likely to be helpful in the study of the lessons for the 
next six months: “ Life and Words of Christ,” by Cu0- 
ningham Geikie (D. Appleton & Co, In1 volume, $1.54; 
in 2 volumes, $2.50; in 2 volumes, illustrated, $6); “ The 
Life of Christ,” by William Hanna (American Tract 
Society. $1.50); “The Life and Times of Jesus the Mer 
siah,” by Alfred Edersheim (A. D, F. Randolph & Co 
In 1 volume, $2; in 2 volumes, $6). “ The Life of Chris © 
by Frederic W. Farrar (E. P. Dutton & Co, In2 vol 
umes, $1); “The Life of Our Lord upon the Earth, 
by Samuel J. Andrews (Charles Scribner's Sons. Re- 
vised edition. $2.50). “The Life of Jesus Christ,” > 
Professor James Stalker (Fleming H. Revell Co. © 
cents); “Harmony of the Four Gospels,” by Profess 
M. B, Riddle (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. In Greek, $2; ” 
English, $1.50); “ The Interwoven Gospels,” by the Ret. 
William Pittenger (Fords, Howard, and Hulbert. $1); 
“ Harmony of the Four Gospels,” by Frederic Gardin 
(Andover, Massachusetts: Warren F. Draper. 10 Greek, 





to us it is perilous. Let us therefore improve our 





$2.60; in English, $1.75); “‘ A Harmony of the Gospels 
for Historical Study,” by Professors William 4 
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Stevens and Ernest De Witt Burton (Boston: Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. $1.50); “A Harmony of the Gospels, 
jn the Revised Version,” by John A. Broadus (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, $1.50) ; “The Four Gospels Arranged 
jn the Form of an English Harmony,” by the Rev. J. M. 
Fuller (London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge. 18.6d.); “New Harmony of the Gospels,” by 
George W. Clark (Philadelphia: American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society. $1.50); “A Critical Harmony of the 
Gospel,” by James P. Cadman (Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50). 








HARMONY. 
BY RICHARD BURTON. 


A still, ineffable harmony 
Unites to-day the land and sea ; 
Their colors blend, their mood is one, 
Upon them both the morning sun 
Makes magic, potent-strong to me. 


May Life, that soon is overpast, 
Merge in Eternity’s dim Vast / 
With this same harmony, this sense 
Of beauty under difference ; 
This brotherhood of First and Last. 


Hartford, Conn. 





THE FLOWER OF THE NETTLE. 
BY HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


Have you ever touched a nettle? I can hardly imagine 
thatany of you, even the youngest, can have lived with- 
out having had that painful experience. It is not possi- 
ble for a boy or girl to be in the country, and not, 
somehow or other, in bird-nesting or bee-hunting or 
flower-gathering exploits, be brought into unpleasant con- 
tact, in waste places, with this noxious plant. You know 
that, however lightly you touch its leaves, you will be 
stung; white marks will appear on your hand, and you 
willexperience a hot, smarting sensation for a good while. 

There are some kinds of nettle that give a very severe 
and burning sting; but those growing in this country 
have feeble powers of mischief, compared with the 
nettles of India, which are so virulegt as to cause the 
most excruciating pain. A friend of mine wrote to me 
that on one occasion, when visiting the Botanic Gardens 
in Calcutta, he happened to touch accidentally a kind of 
nettle as big as a shrub, and he felt a slight pricking, to 
which he paid no attention. But in a short time the 
pain became intolerable; it seemed as if some one was 
rubbing his fingers with a hotiron. The pain rapidly 
spread along the arm to the shoulder, and he was seized 
with frequent sneezing, as if he had caught a violent cold 
inthe head. Then he had a difficulty in opening his 
mouth. And all these disagreeable symptoms continued 
for more than a week. The famousupas-tree of Java, of 
which so many strange fables are told,—as, for instance, 
that it destroys all the verdure around it by its bligbting 
shadow, and that it is death for any one to rest beneath 
it for the shortest time,—is only a kind of gigantic nettle. 

But, dangerous as the nettle is, there is one part of it 
which you can touch without suffering any harm, and that 
is the flower. Even the ugly, vicious nettle has a blos- 
tom, although that blossom has not much to boast of in 
the way of beauty of form or color, and is, indeed, sober 
and homely, like the plant itself. The blossom is the 
brightest part of it, and clings to the top of the stemeat 
different stages like little clusters of flaxen ringlets. In 
the structure of its blossom the nettle can claim kindred 
with the mulberry-tree, which produces most beautiful 
purple berries; and with the big tree which yields 
plump, sugary figs; and with the bread-fruit tree of the 
South Sea Islands, whose fruit resembles the crust of a 
newly baked loaf. All these pleasant and useful produc- 
tons show what wonderful properties are hidden in such 
‘n ugly and insignificant weed as a nettle, which every 
one despises, Its leaves sting the hand that touches it, 
but it can flower into figs and mulberries and bread-fruit, 
feed and delight the appetite of men. The flower of 
the most virulent nettle is as innocent and tender as the 
lower of a rose or a daisy. Somarked is this peculiarity 
that it has given rise to a proverb: “The nettle does not 
“ing in the blossom.” Bad as it is in itself, it has a re- 
deeming quality, a good part. And therefore my advice 
you would be, if you have to touch a nettle at all, 
be careful to handle, not its ieaves, but its flowers, and 
then you will escape pain. 

Now, my dear young friends, there is a moral in this 

description of the nettle which I wish to impress 


_ '*Y deeply upon your minds. The power of stinging is 


“confined to plants. It is also found among animals. 


You know there are sea nettles, called jelly-fish, which 
are the terror of all bathers on our coasts, because they 
sting and inflame the hand that touches them. And 
there are human nettles that are ready to hurt on the 
least provocation, and to return evil for evil. No one 
shall harm them without getting as gcod as he gives. 
Many persons are ready with their tongues and their fists 
to give a bad word for a bad word and a blow for a blow. 
If they are wronged in any way, they will seize the first 
opportunity of revenging themselves upon the wrong- 
doer. If they hear of some misfortune or trouble that 
has come to any one who has not been kind or good to 
them, they rejoice at it, and say “It serves him right.” 
It is what he merits. And if they cannot sting them- 
selves, they want Providence to take their part, and to 
sting for them. 

There is a wise reason for the nettle sting. It serves 
a most important purpose in the life of the plant. The 
little, sharp, poisonous bristles on the leaves are meant 
to keep caterpillars and animals from eating them. They 
are also designed to prevent insects from reaching the 
flowers, that would be of no use in taking the pollen or 
fertilizing powder from one plant to another. A great 
many insects are found in the waste places where nettles 
grow, and they would creep up the stem and the leaves 
to the parts of the flower where the pollen dust is pro- 
duced, or a small drop of honey is stored, and they would 
devour them both, without doing any good to the plant. 
To prevent that, the leaves and the stem of the nettle are 
armed with these formidable stings, of which insects are 
as much afraid as you are. Only winged insects can get 
at the flowers thus securely guarded. There is a kind of 
butterfly that is always hovering over the nettle. Its 
caterpillar cannot settle on the leaves, to devour them, 
owing to the stings, but in the winged butterfly state it 
can flit from flower to flower; for, while the nettle is 
lafgely fertilized by the wind, which circumstance ac- 
counts for its long ringlets of sober color, it also needs 
the help of this special butterfly as well. Thus you see 
that the nettle acts entirely in self-defense. It is so 
made that, if it is to preserve the life of the species, it 
must sting away from it every creature that would pre- 
vent this all-important purpose of its being from being 
carried out. It is doing exactly what God would have 
it do» It is fulfilling the law of its nature. 

But it is quite different with you to whom God has 
given reason, and a nature like his own. To sting back 
when you are injured is not the law God has written qn 
your heart. God has, indeed, given to you the feeling of 
anger, as he has given to the nettle its sting; and you 
are to use it for a similar wise and good purpose. “ Be 
angry and sin not,” says the Apostle, plainly teaching 
you that there are reasons that justify wrath, and occa- 
sions when you do well to be angry. You ought to be 
indignant at yourselves when you say or do anything 
mean or false; and your anger ought to flame out sharp 
and strong against those who are guilty of any wrong 
towards a child or poor, helpless person, or of cruelty 
towards a dumb animal. Your anger was given to you 
to check and punish such glaring breaches of God’s law. 
But it must be under the complete control of your con- 
science, else it will not be the servant of the law of God, 
and help to bring yourselves and others to a sense of 
what is right. Righteous anger can never be sullen, or 
irritable or passionate, or selfish or proud. God would 
have you use it only as the nettle uses its sting,—in a 
good cause. And in all cases where the wrong or the 
injury is done only to yourselves, he would have you 
make the nettle of offense to produce the flower of for- 
giveness and kindness. 

If any one has harmed you, he bids you turn to the 
person who has so treated you, not a poisonous leaf 
to hurt him, but a honey-bearing blossom to’ sweeten 
his nature. When your tongue is ready with a sharp 
word to sting the offending person, seek to bring the 
nettle of your temper to blossom with the soft answer 
that turneth away wrath. When your companions 
seek to provoke you, speak gently to them, and they 
will speak gently in turn. You remember how Jeph- 
thah’s roughness to the Ephraimites, who were angry 
because they were not asked to help in the battle against 
their country’s enemies, exasperated them further, and 
led to a terrible strife between brethren, in which thou- 
sands of lives were lost. And, on the other hand, you 
remember how the wise Gideon treated the same 
Ephraimites on a similar occasion ; how he spoke gently 
to them, and made flattering excuses, and so. pacified 
them that they gladly gave their help against the 
common foe. And so evil is never overcome with evil, 
but only with good. Your fire will not put out your 





companion’s fire ; rather will they combine, and make a 


bigger and hotter blaze. Word arguments are best 
pressed home by soft words, and a righteous cause will 
be better pleaded with meekness than with passion. 

There is nothing that subdues an enemy and converts 
him into a friend like treating him kindly. I knew. two 
grocers in a country village who hated each other, and 
tried to do each otherall the harm they could. At last 
one of them was converted during a time of revival in 
the place, and from that time he changed his conduct 
towards his rival completely. Whenever any one en- 
tered his shop to buy some article which he did not hap- 
pen to have in stock, he recommended him to go over to 
his neighbor’s shop and get it. This he did so often that 
his rival came in the end to know it, and was so struck 
with the goodness of one whom he had long regarded as 
an enemy, that he went at once to his shop to thank him 
for it, and, with tears in his eyes, he begged forgiveness 
for the hatred he had cherished towards him, and from 
that day the two became fast friends. 

You do not know whose kindness you may require in 
some sudden trouble that may come upon you. You do 
not know who will close your dying eyes, or minister to 
you in the last hours of life. It may be the one whom 
you regard at present as your enemy. I hadeonce two 
dear and estimable friends. They were both attached to 
me, but they hated one another, and took every opportu- 
nity of showing their hatred practically. I did all I 
could to reconcile them, in vain. But what I could not 
do Providence did. It so happened that they received 
high appointments as medical officers to the s2me part 
of the far East, and sailed in the same ship to their des- 
tination. One took ill on board with malignant typhoid 
fever, and his enemy nursed him with all the tenderness 
and devotion of a brother, and the hand that held his 
own till its pulses were'stilled in death was the hand of 
the man which before that he would never clasp. The 
possibility of such a thing happening in your own case 
should surely make you gentle, forbearing, and patient, 
even with those who at present despitefully use you and 
persecute you. This is the way God would have you 
always act. 

Revenge is human, but mercy is divine. To return 
evil for evil may be considered manly, but to forgive, and 
to do good to the person forgiven, is God-like. You are 
called upon to be like Jesus, who was meek and lowly, 
and who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when 
he suffered, he threatened not, but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously, It might be difficult in 
every case to act out this gracious spirit, but it is a nobler 
work and a higher triumph to conquer self than to con- 
quer your enemy; and He whose spirit you cherish, and 
whose rule you follow, will give you all the help that 
you neéd, The best way to adorn the doctrine of God 
your Saviour is to let it flower and fruit in this beautiful 
forgiveness of disposition. Triumph over the pride and 
selfishness of your own nature, and you will conquer with 
your kindness when you can conquer in no other way. 
Always overcome the evil of the world with your good, 
and you will be astonished at the manner in which the 
painful sting of the nettle ceases to grow, and entirely 
digappears when the flower is produced. ; 


Greenock, Scotland. 


MENTAL ABSTINENCE. 





BY THE REV. 8. F. HOTCHKIN, 


A man who became eminent in the literary world as a 
journalist was placed on a table, in childhood, by his 
mother, and told to say “No.” He did so. The wise 
mother said, “Say it again.” And the boy rang it out; 
and she made him repeat it stoutly until she had taught 
the little fellow the need of decision. And it was thought 
that the after life was molded by this incident. The 
weak hand of a woman may launch aship. In the rush- 
ing tide of thoughts and fancies and suggestions and hints 
from within or without, that crowd the busy brain by day 
and night, man needs to cultivate the power of uttering a 
quick and decided negative, and of repeating it manfully 
if necessary. 

In Jewish days, a watchman on a high place warned 
the king if danger approached, as in the case of David 
and Jehoram. The senses stand guard lest the brain, 
the king of the body, should be surprised. Uneasy and 
misplaced desires for false happiness ruined Adam and 
Eve. A perverted mind, as Kingsley expresses it, is as 
an idiot on a king’s throne. The first glass that leads 
to ruin, as the sparkling liquor colors the cup, is induced 
by a thought of pleasure, while the adder is concealed 
that lurks within. 





Gotthold compares sin to a rope of many threads, One 
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are tampered with, how can we know that we feel ang 
judge correctly? “The brain substance and nervous fluid 
must needs be very moist in. order to be able to do theig 
work quickly and -properly ; and when: in their norms 
condition we find that we can depend on them for pas. 
ably correct results, But alcohol when imbibed imme 
diately interferes with this normal correctness. It 4 
greedy of water, and when, in the circulation, it speedily 
comes into contact with the nerves and brain, it takes 
up some of their moisture, and destroys at once their 
normal balance as well as their ability to recognize that 
fact. So the deranged nerves lie to the drunken brain 
and there is no sober judge left in the mind to correct 
their lying reports. This is one of its first effects, and 
the amount required to produce it is very small. Even 
the one, two, or three per cent in table beer, root beer, 
aud in so-called “ new” cider affecis the nerves. This 
is what makes the deceived child eager for ‘‘ more,” ani 
it is often the first step towards the uncontrollable appe- 
tite of the drunkard. 

This effect on the nerves and brain is well illustrated 
by the familiar but often misapplied experiment with 
egg and alcohol. The white of egg is a fair representa- 
tion of the nervous fluid which has albumen for its main 
ingredient.. Add a little aleohol, and it immediately 
takes up some of the water, and the glairy albume 
begins to turn opaque. This does not cook the egg, for 
cooking is a process dependent upon heat. This is buta 
partial hardening or drying of the albumen through the 
loss of a portion of its water. 

This by no means illustrates the extent of the mis 
chief wrought in the living system by alcohol.. If ther 
were any means by which the undiluted poison could be 
introduced into the living nerves and. brain, it would 
prove immediately fatal, for it ranks well up toward prusii¢ 
acid in virulence. So does this experiment show the in 
jury done to the other vital organs and their processes, 
the sores caused in the stomach, and the “ hob-nails” ia 
the liver, and the collapse of the blood globules, etc; 
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THE SENSES DECEIVED. 


BY JULIA COLMAN. 


partakers to judge thus by their deceived feelings, it in 
volves the entire subject in such a tissue of falsehools 
and contradictions as to throw new light on the declare 
tion of Solomon: “‘ Whosoever is deceived thereby is 
not wise”. Modern science demonstrates the truth of 
this assertion. 

These considerations promote the conviction that w 
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iood, andsome stale water. By reason of the fog, which 
was very dense, we avoided the coast as much as possible, 
jest we should be dashed upon the rocks. And there we 
were drifting about at the mercy of the elements for some 
pours. The sea was washing over us continually, until 
we were all completely drenched. It was cold and mis- 
erable in the extreme. 

About ten at night the wind veered and blew off the 
jand. The fog disappeared, and we felt there was a chance 
of reaching a harbor after all, but none of being able 


to get a warm bed to lie on. One of our crew of two was | 


an oldman with one imperfect eye. The expression of 
this defective eye was at times so odd, especially when 
the old man was puzzled, that, in the midst of my misery, 
] was kept in a state of inward laughter. 

With the change of the wind we put our boat about, 
as the sailors say, and made for a harbor a few miles 
to the eastward of where we were. In a brief space 
afterwards we shot into the harbor with great gladness 
and thankfulness of heart. Then we prepared to get 
some rest. But there was but one place on which this 
was at all possible, I should rather say in which it was 
possible to lie down, and that was on the ballast of the 
boat, which consisted of flat stones. This was the best 
bedroom, and, being the guest of the occasion, this was 
assigned to me by the crew. I stole away on all-fours 
(it was impossible to stand), and soon found my quarters 
for the rest of the night. My bed was hard, and my bed 
was cold, and my only covering was an old tarpaulin; that 
js,atarred sail, This quilt possessed no heating qualities. 
On this bed I tossed and tossed for a long time in a good 
deal of misery. 

At length so great a feeling of loneliness and sadness 
came over me that I felt as if my life was being wasted 
in my lonely mission, and that even God had forsaken 
me. This was, no doubt, due to my inability to get any 
rest, and to my great fatigue. I had said my usual pray- 
ers, and committed myself, as usual, to him who never 

slumbers nor sleeps ; but still I felt miserable. 

| finally turned, and lay on my back with my eyes 
looking towards the under side of the deck. A bright 
and glowing light gleamed above me, and I was lost in 
wonder and delight. It was so glorious. ‘“ What can it 
be?” Ithought. It was only the light of the planet 
‘Venus shining in upon me through a hole in the deck. 
But it drove away my misery. That beauteous star was, 
for me, that night, the eye of God, and a heavenly beni- 
son indeed. It was not, I think, a mere accident, that 
this beacon light should have shined upon me at that 
time when my soul needed just a little of heaven’s light 
to shine within it, and drive away the darkness of fear 
and gloom and distrust. 

In such ways, I truly believe, does Christ help his 
children in their toils and labors for his dear sake. The 
brightness of the star helped and cheered me many a 
time afterwards, and even to-day does it help me. 

In all our ways God will direct us, and his eye will 
rest on us at all times and in all places. * 


Bloomington, Ill. 





“HELLO, ETHEL!” 
BY JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 


“Hello, Ethel!” he always said, 
When daily they met in childish play, 
And whiled the sunny hours away, 
Heaping the sand till the day was dead. 
‘Hello, Ethel!” 


A boy of six, a girl of seven. 
A week had gone, she had not come. 
They took him into her silent room ; 
Her little face, with the stamp of Heaven, 
Was naught but earth. As he came away: 
“ Mama, to that I could not say, 

‘Hello, Ethel !’” 


But later, alone upon the sand, 

They saw him gazing into the sky ; 

And, passing nearer, they heard him cry, 
With an upward wave of a greeting hand, 


“ Hello, Ethel! ” 
Mexico, Mo. 





MISSIONARY PATCHWORK. 
BY MARTHA BURR BANKS. 


“What are you doing, Jeannette?” asked one friend 
another, as they were sitting together one after- 
Doon, 


~The one called Jeannette had just cut something from 


a missionary magazine, and, having jotted some notes 
upon the margin of the clipping, had thrown it into a 
box by her side, 

“Oh!” she answeredpwith a little laugh, “that isa 
piece for my missionary patchwork.” 

“ For a scrap-book?” questioned the other. 

“No; my odds and ends go to make up what might 
be called a sort of patchwork of missionary knowledge. 
Crazy-work it is really, I suppose, as there is no set plan 
in the arrangement,” replied Jeannette. 

“ What do you mean?” asked her friend. 

“Why, just this: As I teach all through the week I 
can’t take up any other work except thaf of my Sunday- 
school class; but I must do something for missions, so, 
as I have no time for a connected piece of work of that 
kind, I try to do a little here and there, as I can, and let 
it grow as it will. At the close of the lesson every Sun- 
day morning, I usually have a chance to give out to my 
boys some scrap that, together with other bits on other 
Sundays, will add to their general information on these 
subjects, and may be worth something to them some time. 
These items fit in quite naturally, when one is looking 
for an occasion. For instance, our Sunday-school pays 
for the education of an Indian boy in one of the mission 
schools in the West. When he wrote a letter to the 
school, I borrowed it for a private reading to my class, 
feeling that the boys would understand it better, and 
take more interest in it, if it came directly to them, than 
if they heard.it only from the superintendent’s desk. I 
was not mistaken. The boys accepted the Indian child 
as a personal friend; and now, you see, I have come 
across a picture of the school to which he belongs, and 
a little description of the homes of the tribes from which 
most of its pupils aretaken. These things I shall squee%e 
in next Sunday. 

“At another time, the question arose as to how far 
around the world the Christian chronology is used; and 
from that investigation grew the query why missionaries 
are needed in Brazil, since it is called a Christian land. 
I hunted up a few facts about Brazil, in regard to size 
and population, the ignorance of the priests, and the 
condition of the people; and these filled a gap that 
might easily have been left to football. That creeps in 
at every loophole, in a class of boys, I believe. Then we 
had a lesson about the coming of the end of the world, 
when the gospel shall have been preached to every 
nation; and the boys wished to know how many coun- 
tries there are that have not yet been reached. So I told 
them about Thibet, and the long, lonely watch of the 
Moravians along its borders, and gave them a short 
account of Miss Taylor’s heroic expedition into this for- 
bidden territory 

“One day the golden text was: ‘The blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin;’ and I had, as 
commentary, a cutting about the Hindu metkod of try- 
ing to attain to holiness. Then one can often, in study- 
ing in the New Testament, bring in something about the 
present state of Palestine; and for illustrations of many 
Bible truths and stories, one can find examples in the 
lives and words of missionaries and of heathen converts. 
Of course, I don’t pretend to do more than touch upon 
any of these points; but even with those children who 
belong to bands, each topic for study comes round but 
once a year, and then there is so much matter to be 
crowded in, that, with a few exceptions, the details that 
they get from me would not come to them, and there are 
some countries from which they never hear at all in their 
meetings. Then, for those children who have no other 
missionary news from one year’s end to another, one fact 
a week is not to be despised. I think, too, that perhaps 
chiidren take in and remember better things that are 
given to them one at a time, than those that are presented 
to them in the mass, and in this sort of work one can 
tack on another bit at any time. I take two copies of 
most of the magazines for which I subscribe, so that I 
may cut up one of each, as I like; and I always keep at 
hand a boxful of sketches and pictures, which I can look 
over hastily and choose from whenever I wish, when I 
should not have time to search through books for mate- 
rial. So I gather up the fragments, that nothing may 
be lost; and, at any rate, the boys are better prepared 
for what they gain in other ways, by these scraps picked 
up beforehand. 

“ Why don’t you try the plan in your class, Gertrude? 
It is not difficult to carry out when one makes a practice 
of reading the magazines, and has one’s eyes open for 
missionary inteliigence.” 

“I believe I will,” said Gertrude thoughtfully. “It 
sounds helpful, and, I dare say, would be as good for me 
as for my girls.” 





Englewood, N. J. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 





CHARLEY’S DAM. 
BY HELEN CHAUNCEY. 


From the time that he came into the world, Charley 
Hulburt was a “ water baby.” Given a basin of water, 
a tin can full of sand, and a few stones, he would amuse 
himself for hours making miniature dams and bridges. 
His mother called him her “little engineer” as she 
watched his persevering fingers. 

So it happened that as he grew older she chose for 
their summer home a quiet village among the moun- 
tains, through which ran a shallow brook, that the pro- 
clivities of her boy might have full scope. 

The stream was just back of their barn, dancing and 
rippling over the stones with a merry song of welcome 
to its new playfellow; for Charley had taken to the water 
immediately after breakfast on the day following his 
arrital, and when his mother came to join him an hour 
later, she found him barelegged, with trousers rolled 
above his knees, paddling far down the bed of the brook. 

“Hullo, mumsey!” was his shout when he saw her. 
“T’ve found a bully place fora dam. Come on in, and 
help me build it!” 

Nothing loath, the young mother followed his example. 
Leaving shoes and stockings on the bank, she kilted up 
her skirts, and waded down to where he had begun to lay 
the foundations of the dam. Her stronger hands filled 
in the chinks with mud and sand, packing them firmly, 
while Charley brought the stones and placed them in 
position. 

All day they worked like beavers, pausing only when 
the noon hour came to sit on the bank and eat their 
luncheon. 

As the sun was setting, and they heard in the distance 
the lowing of the cows at milking-time, the last stone 
was laid, the last handful of dirt was mortared in. The 
two builders retired a little, to gaze proudly at their 
work, which looked solid as a wall of masonry. 

“‘Isn’t the brook mad, mumsey ?” laughed the boy, as 
he watched the water chafe against the barrier. “You 
can’t break it down, old fellow! When mumsey and I 
build, we build to stay.” 

That night the rains descended and the floods came. 
Mrs. Hulburt awoke very early in the morning to hear 
the rain pouring in torrents on the roof of the piazza. 
Going to the window, she saw that the village street was 
flooded, and on the surface of the water floated pieces of 
wood, hand-rails, and planks. 

Into the adjoining room she flew, and, rousing her 
sleeping boy, she cried : 

“ Charley, Charley, get up! The foot-bridge is down, 
the street’s afloat, and it’s all the work of tkat horrid 
dam!” 

Huddling on their clothes, they crept downstairs, 
wrapping their rubber coats around them as they went, 
and stopping only to take the long-handled spade and 
hoe from behind the kitchen door. A look in at the 
barn confirmed their fears. Poor Brindle, the old farm- 
horse, stood ankle deep in water, and his whinny of re- 
proach seemed to ask; “Who dammed the brook up 
yesterday?” The ducks were swimming over the floor, 
but the hens still clung to their perches, and clucked to 
each other in dismay. 

As the authors of the mischief came routid the rear 
corner of the barn, they saw the brook dashing over the 
dam, a small cataract, and the meadows overtiowed. 
Down the stream, pell-mell, helter-skelter, through water 
and mire and mud, they raced rather than rap, till 
they reached the scene of yesterday’s labor. Balancing 
themselves on the edge of the bank, wielding shovel and 
hoe, they pushed with might and main until they had 
dislodged the firmly wedged stones, and an outlet was 
made for the angry waters. For an hour they worked 
till every vestige of the dam was destroyed. 

The lesson of that night was one that Charley Hul- 
burt never forgot. Forethought for others became the 
rule of his life. Often, in later years, whea about to 
enter on any undertaking which promised good for him- 
self, the memory of “ that horrid dam ” would come to 
him, and he would say once more the verse of warning 
that his mother wrote for his guidance at the time: 


“ Build strong, and build to stay, 
But never build in such a way 
That what you build can, any day, 
Another’s work in ruins Jay.” 





New York City. 
































































































LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1894.] 





1, April 1—Jacob’s Prevailing Prayer.........s0scves Gen. 32 : 9-12, 24-80 
2. April 8.—Discord in Jacob’s Family Gen. 37 . 1-11 
8, April 15.—Joseph 801d Into Egy Pt.......0--ccsecresseenererensneres Gen. 37 : 23-36 
4. April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egypt. Gen, 41 : 38-48 





5. April 20.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren......................... Gen, 4 : 1-15 














6. May 6,—Joseph’s Last Days. Gen. 50 : 14-26 
7. May 13.—Israel in Egypt Exod. 1; 1-14 
8. May 20.—The Childhood of Mos06...........ccccccccccsey soe soneeereeedeXOU, 2 : 1-10 
9. May 27.—Moses Sent as a Deliverer. Exod. 3 - 10-20 
10. June 3.—The Passover Imstituted............ccccceceeseererereeennensee Exod. 12: 1-14 
11, June 10.— Passage Of the Red Sea............cccccccscserseeeereeeeees Exod. 14 : 19-29 
12, June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard......Prov. 23 : 29-25 


13. June %4.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by 
Tae AMERICAN INsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


STUDY XXIV.—THE MARCH TO SINAI. 
Exodus 15 : 22 to 19: 2. 


I. Tue Brericat MaTeriat. 

Moses leads the children of Israel into the “ wilderness of 
the Wall” for three days (Exod. 15 : 22), He sweetens the 
bitter waters of Marah (15 : 23-26), They rest at Eiim, and 
pass on to the wilderness of Sin, where the people cry for 
food (15 : 27 to 16:3). The manna and the quails are prom- 
ised (16 : 4-12), and make their appearance (16 : 13-15). 
Details of the method of gathering and keeping it (16: 16-36). 
The people pass on to Rephidim, where Moses smites the 
rock, and gets water (17: 1-7). The war with Amalek, and 
the great victory (17 : 8-16). Jethro, the father-in-law of 
Moses, makes Moses a visit. He recognizes the supremacy 
of Jehovah, and sacrifices to him (18 : 1-12),. His wise and 
practical advice regarding the petty judgments (18 : 13-27). 
The people come to Sinai, and camp before the mountain 
(19; 1, 2). 

II, Sueersrep Torics. 

1, The Route to Sinai. (1.) Compare the table of the jour- 
neyings given in Numbers 33 : 1-15, noting the stoppages 
‘given there which are not named in Exodus. (2.) Locate, 
as far as possible, on a good map, the stations Marah, Elim, 
the desert of Sin, and Rephidim. (3.) Read, -if possible, 
‘Geikie’s description of the route in “ Hours with the Bible” 
(Vol. IL, Chap. VIL, new edition), or Harper’s in“ The 
Bible and Modern Discoveries” (pp. 110-137). Notice that 
the “identifications” of the places mentioned in the Bible 
are far from certain. (4.) Professor Sayce,in his new work, 
“Higher Criticism and the Monuments,” defends the opinion 
that Moses led the people straight eastward, by the “ way of 
‘the Red Sea,” to Midian, where we are really to locate the 
“mountain of the giving of the Law.” His own statement of 
the theory is interesting, and worthy of attention. 

2. The Manna. (1.) The biblical description of it. (a.) It 
fell from the air (16: 4); (6) descended six days in the week ; 
(c) came down simultaneously with the dew (16: 14); 
(d) looked like a scale, and was very small (16:14); (e) 
melted when the sun shone upon it (16: 21); (f) would not 
keep over night, except in connection with the sabbath 
(16 : 20-26); (g) it was white in color, like coriander-seed 
(16:81), or like bdellium (Num. 11:7); (A) it tasted “like cake 
with honey” (Exod. 16:31), or like “ oil-cake” (Num. 11:8); 
(i) it could be “ground in mills, or beaten in mortars, or 
baked in pans, or prepared for cakes” (Nom. 11 : 8); (j) it 
served the Israelites as their ordinary food during their forty 
years’ wanderings in.the desert (Exod. 16 : 35; Josh. 5 : 12). 
(2.) Two varieties of manna. Kalisch observes that the 
biblical description implies two kinds of manna. That which 
melted in the sun could not well be “ground in mills and 
beaten in mortars.” Natural history confirms this observa- 

, tion. There is a “manna” which is a sweet exudation from 
the twigs of the tamarisk-tree, known in the peninsula of 
Sinai. There is known also a so-called “manna” which is 
really an edible lichen, which the winds transport to dis- 
tances, found especially in Kurdistan and Persia. Compare, 
on this question, Kalisch (“ Exodus,” pp. 288-290), Geikie, 

(“ Hours,” II., 245-256), Stanley (“Sinai and Palestine,” 

p- 90). (3.) The miraculous element. Considering the meager 
supply, under the best of circumstances, of these forms of 
natural manna, the multitude of people, the scanty resources 
of food available, notice how the introduction of a divine 
agency is necessary, unless the accuracy ef the biblical narra- 
tive is questioned. It then affords another example of the 
enlargement by God of natural means for his divine ends. 

(4.) The Old Testament references to manna. Compare 

Psalm 105: 40; 78: 24 (“food of heaven”) ; Nehemiah 9: 20, 

and many other such passages, to show how it was looked 

upon as a gracious gift from God to his people Israel. The 
symbolical signifieance of the manna is suggested by Deu- 
teronomy 8:3. It suggested his constant providence and their 


- 


before. Compare Exodus 3: 16; 4: 29; 12: 21, as showing 
the natural influence of the “elders.” Compare also refe- 
rences which indicate the personal influence of Moses as their 
chosen leader. (2.) But quite unorganized. Compare Exodus 
18:13; 16:20, ete, Each man did about as he pleased. (3.) The 
wise advice of the father-in-law of Moses. Note that it in- 
volved a subdividing by numerical classes (18 : 21), but that 
the division also followed natural genealogical lines (Deut. 
1: 15). The leaders chosen were also qualified by experience 
and character (Deut. 1:13; Exod. 18:21). The divisions 
thus made subserved a military purpose too (Num. 31 : 14),. 
and rendered easy the control of the people. (4.) Later im- 
provements, Note Exodus 24 : 1 and Numbers 11 : 16 
(comp. Dent. 29 : 10), as showing that a representative coun- 
cil of seventy was organized later on, as a sort of supreme 
council, 


AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XII, JUNE 17, 1894. 
The Woes of the Drunkard. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Prov. 23 : 29-35. 
COMMON VERSION. 

29 Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow? who hath contentions? 
who hath babbling? who hath 
wounds without cause? who hath 
redness of efes? 
30 They that tarry long at the 
wine; they that gotoseek mixed 








Memory verses: 29-32.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

29 Who hath ! woe? who hath 
2sorrow? who hath conten- 
tions? . 

Who hath complaining? who 

hath wounds without cause? 
Who hath * redness of eyes? 

80 They that tarry long at the 


wine. wine; 

$1 Look not thou upon the wine They that go to‘seek out mixed 
when it is red, when it giveth his wine, 
colour in the cup, when it moveth | 31 Look not thou upon the wine 
ittelf aright. when it is red, 

32 At the last it biteth like a When it giveth its colour in 
serpent, and stingeth like an ad- the cup, 


der. 

83 Thine eyes shall behold 
strange women, and thine heart 
shall utter perverse things. 

34 Yea, thou shalt be as he that 
lieth down in the midst of the 
sea, or as be that lieth upon the 
top of a mast. 

35 They have stricken me, shalt 
thou say, and I was not sick ; they 


When it 5goeth down smoothly: 
82 At the last it biteth like a ser- 
pent, 
And stingeth like ‘an adder. 
88 Thine eyes shall behold 
7 strange things, 
And thine heart shall utter 
froward things. 
84 Yea, thou shalt be as he that 
Meth down in the midst of 


have beaten me, and I felt i not: the sea, 
when shall I awake? I will seek Or as he that lieth upon the 
it yet again: top-of a mast. 


85 They have stricken me, shalt 
thou say, and I was not hurt; 
They have beaten me, and I 
felt it not: 
When shall I awake? I will 
seek it yet again. 


ia Oh! 2Heb. Alas! *Or, darkness +4 Or, try Or, moveth itself 
At *Or,a basilisk 1 Or, strange women, 
“The American Revisers would omit marg. *, and substitute “thy” for 
“thine” and “ perverse” for “ froward ” in verse 33. 











LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 


Go.pEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trowble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 


Lesson Topic: Help-against Needless Danger. 


1. Needless Danger, vs. 29, 33-35. 
2. Unfailing Cause, vs. 30, 32. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 
3. Sure Prevention, v. 31. 


Goupren Text; Look not thou upon the wine when it is red. 
—Prov. 23 : 31. 


Darty Home Reapinas: 
M.—Prov. 23 : 29-35. Woes of the drunkard. 
T.—Isa. 5: 11-16. Degradation of drunkenness. 
W,.—Isa. 5 : 18-25. Punishment of iniquity. 
T.—Amos6:1-7. Sinful luxury. 
F.—Nabum 1: 3-10. Drunkenness and destruction. 
S.—Matt. 24: 44-51. Warning. 
$.—Rom. 1378-14. Works of darkness. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association.) 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, NEEDLESS DANGER. 

1. Of Deep Distress : 

Who hath woe? who hath sorrow (29.) 
Woe to the wicked ! it-ehall be ill with bim (Isa. 3 : _ 
Pangs and sorrows shal] take hold of them ( 13: 
Pierced themselves through with many sorrows (1 Th. 6 : 10). 
i. Of Bitter Wrangling : 

Who hath contentions ? (29.) 
Leave off contention, before there be a PY eg (Prov. 17 : 14). 
A fool's lips enter into contention (Prov, 18 
Woe is me, .. . a man of strife and a man of Ee (Jer. 15 : 10). 
til. Of Gloomy Talking : 

Who hath complaining f (29.) 
I am restless in py complaint, and moan (Psa. 55 : 2) 
Wherefore doth a living man complain ? (Lam. 8 : 39.) 
These are murmurers, complainers (Jude 16). 
IV. Of Personal injury: 

Who hath wounds? , . . who hath redness of eyes? (29.) 
His eyes shall be te with wine (Gen. 49 : 12). 





dependence upon it. 


3. The Organisation of the People. (1.) Not uncontrolled 


'V. Of impious Revelling : 






Behold strange are. ... utter froward things (33). 
Only a lips moved : . . . Eli thought she had been drunken (1 Sam, 
1: 


18) 
Nabal’ 8 heart was merry, . . . for he was very drunken (1 Sam. 25 238), 
They drank wine, and praised the gods of gold (Dan. 5 : 4). 
Vi. Of Sudden Destruction : 
As he that lieth upon the top of a mast (34). 
There is but a step between me and death (1 Sam. 20 : 3). 
Like the chaff which the wind driveth Cf Ug 1:4). 
Thou settest them in slippery places (Psa. 73 : 18), 
Vil. Of Stupid Insensibility : 
They have beaten me, and I felt it not (35). 
They know not at what they stumble (Prov. 4 : 19). 
Their senseless heart was darkened (Rom. 1 : 21 
These, as creatures without reason, born mere animals (2 Pet. 2:19), 
Vill. Of Utter Helplessness : 
When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again (35), 
Their way shall be... as slipoat places in the darkness (Jer. 23 : 1) 


In me, that is, in my tlesh lieth no en08 thing ayy ‘ 18), 
Ye were dead through your trespasses and sins (Eph. 


Il, UNFAILING CAUSE, 

1. Tampering with Perti : 

They that tarry long ; ... they that go to seek (30). 

wrt “0! - planted a vineyard: and he drank of thewine (Gen, 


Woe unto them that are mighty to drink wine (Isa. 5 : 22). 
One is hungry, and another is drunken (1 Cor, 11: 21). 


li, Smitten with Penalty: 
It biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an rae (32). 
He... was drunken; and he was uncovered (Gen. 


: 21). 
Strong drink shall be bitter to them that drink it nes 24 : 9). 
For this cause many among you are weak and sickly (1 Cor. 11: 30), 


III, SURE PREVENTION. 
Totai Abstinence : 
Look not thou upon the wine (31). 


Drink no wine nor mine drink (Lev. 10: 

He shall separate himself from wine and trong drink 7 ae 6 : 3), 
I bave drunk neither wine nor strong drink (1 Sam. 1 : 15). 

It is not for kings to drink vee (Prov. 31 : 4). 

We will drink no wine (Jer. 36 : 6). 

Neither shall any priest drink wine (Ezek. 44 : 21). 

He would not defile himself: .. with the wine (Dan. 1 : 8) 

He shall drink no wine nor strong drink (Luke 1 : 15). 

It is guod not... to drink wine (Rom. 14: 21). 


Verse 29 —'' Who hath woe?... sorrow? . 


. . contentions? .., 
complaining?... wounds?... redness of eyes? ” (1) A sweeping 
interrogation ; (2A crushing indictment. 

Verse 31.—** Look not thou upon the wine when it is red.’’ (1) At- 


traciiveness recognized ; (2) Abstinence commended. 
Verse 32 —‘‘ At the last.” (1) Early allurements ; (2) Final penal- 
ties.—(1) The charming outset ; (2) The wretched income. 

Verse 34—" As he that lieth down in the midst of the sea.” (I)A 
reckless choice; ‘2: A perilous position. 
Verse 35.—‘'I will seek it yet again. i» (1) Enslaved by habit; (2) 
Debased in person; (3) Ruined in prospects; (4) Imperiled ip po 
sition ; (5) Helpless in power. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


— WINES. 


Farliest mention (Gen. 9°20; 21). ; 
Modes of preparation (Gen. 40 : 11; Neh. 13: 15). 
Modes of improvement (Isa. 25 :6; Luke 5 : 39). 
Manner of keeping (1 Sam. 25 : 18; 1 Chron: 27 : 27). 
Varieties recognized (Neh. 5:18; Prov. 23: 30, $1). 
Abounded in Canaan (Gen. 49:11, 12; Deut. 33 : 28), 
Used in commerce (Ezek. 27 : 18). 

Used in hospitality (Gen. 14 : 18; 1 Sam. 25 : 18). 
Used medicinally (Prov. 31 :6; Mark 15 : 28). 
Subject to restrictions (Lev. 10:9; Num,6:38; Jer. 35: 5,6; Epb. 5:19, 
May be totally ignored (Proy. 23 : 31). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BX PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This same passage was the lesson for May 21, 1893, and 
the lesson for March 19, 1893, was from the same chapter. 
In treating it I shall have to repeat some things that I said oa 
those two lessons in The Sunday School Times of May 6 and 
March 4, 1893. And my desire to avoid repeating needlessly 
what I then said will affect considerably my treatment of the 
present jesson. ' 

Tue Context.—Please turn to the Book of Proverbs, ia 
the Revised English Version, and notice that it is printed 
with a wide space after 22: 16, and that the first line of the 
seventeenth verse includes what is properly a title, “The 
words of the wise.” Notice, again, that after 24 ; 22 thereis 
another wide. space, followed by the title, “ These also #* 
sayings of the wise.” That is to say, Proverbs 22:17 © 
24 : 22 is marked off as a little Book of wise sayings by itself 
This little book is made up of a series of sections, each # 
tion consisting of several maxims on some practical! top! 
In each section the Teacher stirs up those whom be a 
dresses to desire wisdom, and warns them against 50 
fault as fatal to their hope of being wise. In 23 : 15-18, fo 
example, the fault is mistaken ambition ; in verses 19-21! 
is over-indulgence in eating and drinking; in verses 21-2! 
is injustice; in verses 26-28 it is licentiousness; in ve™ 
29-35 it is indulgence in intoxicating drinks, 

WispoM, 48 THE TERM Is Usep 1x THE Boox or Provis® 
—We are wise in proportion as we have knowledge 204 iv 
telligence, and use these in directing our conduct. Therei 
a sense in which wisdom is. identified with, the fear of 
with piety; but if we therefore allow ourselves to think 
wisdom as merely another name for piety, we lose all that 
distinctive in the wisdom-books of the Bible. It is”™ 


a see@=ese oo me ch & 8 ft Ge ae 

















Woe untothem... that tarry .. . till wine inflamed them Ay y' 6:11). 
Nor drunkards shall inherit the kingdom of God (1 Cor. 6 : 18). 


feared that many do this. Wisdom is an attribute of 4 
The utterance of Wisdom, personified, may be the ut 
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of God himself. Nevertheless the term “wisdom,” in its 

r meaning, is very different from the term “God.” The 
term “ wisdom” has strong affiliations with our modern term 
“culture.” Culture is very one-sided unless it leads a person 
to use his knowledge and discipline and iptelligence for regu- 
lating his own conduct. The Book of Proverbs is through- 
out an appeal to cultivated people, as well as to all people of 
good sense, whether cultivated or not. 

Oar lesson, within its own limits, does not mention wisdom, 
but through its context it emphasizes the warning against 
jntemperance as being a violation of the canons of wisdom, 
as unworthy a man of culture, unworthy a person of good 
sense; and, whatever other motives we may appeal to, in our 
war against drinking-usages, we should be careful not to 
obscure this motive. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


These notes will touch four points in the lesson, taking 
them in a different order from that in which the text gives 
them. First, wine is wonderfully attractive; second, it re- 
duces those whom it fascinates to a contemptible condition ; 
third, it brings permanent evils upon them; fourth, true 
safety, therefore, lies in not looking at wine. 

Verse 31, be d.—Translate the whole verse thus : 

Look thou not upon wine; 

For it maketh itself red, 

For it giveth its eye in the cup, 

Moveth itself rightly. 
The last three lines speak of the fascinating character of 
wine. The conjunctions are causal, not temporal, as in the 
English versions. They give a reason for not looking at 
wine ; namely, that it reddens, and glances back,-and sparkles, 
and thus fascinates you, and leads you into danger.—Js red: 
The verb in the Hebrew is reflexive, and has a vivacity and 
poetic fire that is lacking in the English. Perhaps it would 
be going too far to say that wine is here personified as blush- 
ing with welcoming recognition when you turn your eye upon 
it; but that is nearer the exact meaning than is the dead 
prose of the English phrase “ is red.” —Giveth its colour in the 
cup: The word in the Hebrew is “eye.” Why not accept it 
in its natural meaning? The wine looks you merrily inthe 
face, returning glance for glance.—Moveth itself aright : The 
Revised Version here has “goeth down smoothly.” This 
represents, I suppose, the opinion of the majority of scholars, 
but it seems to me as uncritical as it is unpoetical. The verb 
by itself cannot possibly mean “‘go down.” The adverbial 
clause by itself cannot possibly mean “smoothly.” When 
the writer said “ moveth itself correctly” he certainly did not 
refer to the smooth flowing of the wine through somebody’s 
throat, but to the sparkle and movement that is visible'to the 
eye as it beholds the wine in the cup. 

This writer appreciated the fascinations of wine, its appeal 
to our esthetic and poetical susceptibilities, as well as to mere 
physical taste. No poet who has sung the praises of wine 
was ever more appreciative than he. In the preceding verse 
he has shown that he also appreciates the social attractions 
of wine. He understands how it is that men love to tarry 
long at the wine, how it is that men of fine intelligence will 
sometimes devote their powers to the “searching out ” OF 
mixed beverages. 

Verses 32-35.—Fascinating as wine is, it makes contemptible 
the man who allows himself to be fascinated by it.—At the 
last: The English superlative here is hardly called for. The 
Hebrew word denotes an event later on in the series, not 
necessarily the latest event in the series.—Like a serpent, 
ete.: Wine is as beautiful as a serpent and as treacherous, as 
fascinating and as pitiless, as interesting and as venomous.— 
Strange women: The Revised Version is correct in changing 
this to “ strange things.” ‘To the eye of a drunken man ob- 
jects assume abnormal shapes. When he reaches the stage 
known as delirium tremens the things that he sees are simply 
awful.— Thine heart shall utter, etc.: Notice that it is the heart 
that shall utter the froward things, not the mouth. Under 
the influence of wine, thought becomes incoherent.— Midst of 
the sea,... top of a mast: These may be regarded as similes, 
tither for the dizziness of the man under the power of wine, 

or for his silly recklessness.—Stricken me,...and I was not 
»etc.: A man in a drunken stupor is not conscious of 
the harm that is being done him. He afterwards finds him- 
“i bruised and battered, and has no recollection how it was 

e. 

In all this we have a picture of the contemptible condition 
o which wine brings a man. But there is a deeper depth.— 
When shall I awake? This is an exclamation of horror ,—the 
nervous horror of a man emerging from a drunken stupor. 
After the debauch is over, the retributive torture comes.— 
T will seek it yet again: This is most pitiful of all. In the case 
of other mistakes, a man learns by experience. He avoids 
that which has once brought misery upon him. But alcohol 

“8 & man’s self-respect, creates abnormal cravings, and 

ves him to seek a relief which be knows will result in 

T torture and deeper shame. 

Verses 29, 30.—He who gets drunk only once is so far 
Bade contemptible by wine. He sees things reeling around 
him, becomes incoherent, dizzy, stupid, suffers from the hor- 


rible depression and the insensate craving that follow. But 
this is not the end. So fascinating is wine that, spite of 
shame, its votaries devote themselves to it: 

‘They that tarry long at the wine, 

“They that go in to search out mixed drinks, 

This last clause describes fairly well men who go to a side- 
board, or go into a drinking-shop,. to get their drams, par- 
ticularly if the drinking-place were located in a prohibition 
town where they would have to do some searching to find 
what they want. - But it is more naturally understood of men 
who devote their mental powers to the discovery of new ways 
of compounding beverages. Note that the drinking men 
whom the writer has in mind are men of high social position 
and luxurious habits,—men who do their drinking at costly 
wine-suppers. And wine does more to these men than occa- 
sionally render them contemptible. It brings many forms of 
permanent harm upon them.— Who hath woe? Wo is physical 
or mental pain.—Sorrow: The best derivation of the word 
regards it as allied to the well-known historical name “ Ebfon- 
ite,” and makes it mean poverty. Many a fortune has been 
dissipated through the wine-cup.— Babbling : The word de- 
scribes a man as grumbling with himself because life is a 
failure. The Revised Version renders it “complaining.” 
Alcoholism leads to this.— Wounds without cause: Bodily in- 
juries that might have been avoided.— Redness of eyes: Or, 
possibly, “dimness of eyes.” Either degenerated physi- 
ognomy or degenerated eyesight. These are permanent evils 
which wine brings upon its votaries. Not content with re- 
ducing them, occasionally, to a degraded condition, it compels 
them to wear permanently these marks of their degradation. 

Verse 3la.—Look thou not upon wine: This is the lesson 
enforced by every clause in the passage. Because wine is 
fascinating, because it sometimes reduces him whom it fasci- 
nates to despicable imbecility, because it inflicts permanent 
injury upon him, therefore avoid looking upon it. 

Notice the unlimited form of the statement. There is no 
article in the Hebrew expression, and we have already seen 
that the conjunction is not temporal but casual. The thing 
prohibited is the looking upon wine, and not merely the 
looking upon the wine that makes itself red, as if there were 
some other wine that we may properly look upon. The 
thing required is not merely abstinence from excess,—not 
merelyetotal abstinence from wine as a beverage,—but absti- 
nence even from such looking as might arouse appetite. 

How does this go with those other passages in the Bible 
which speak of wine with approval? Some advocates of 
total,abstinence tell us that, in these other passages, a different 
word for wine is used. They are mistaken as to the fact; in 
most instances the word is the same. Again, they say that 
the word “ wine ” sometimes denotes unfermented grape-juice. 
That is true in exactly the same sense in which it is true that 
the word “ bread ” sumetimes denotes grass or flesh. There is 
no instance in the Bible in which there is the least probability 
that this word for wine means anything else than potable 
a'coholic grape-juice. 

Nevertheless, our lesson is one of many passages in the 
Bible which emphatically teach that total abstinence is the 
true rule for some people, in some environments. Further, 
the Bible makes very prominent the principles of conduct 
whereby we may ascertain whether we ourselves belong to 
this class of people. Very few people who approach the 
question in this way fail of being convinced that the Bible 
requires total abstinence from them and their neighbors. 
The Bible commands total abstinence in certain conditions. 
Most people now living are in those conditions. The Bible 
therefore requires total abstinence from most people now 
living. 

I should like to have it understood that I am very much 
in earnest in regard to two things: First, the doctrine of 
total abstinence from intoxicating fluids as a beverage is a true 
doctrine and a biblical doctrine. Second, it is folly to use 
false premises in teaching this or any other truth. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





_ THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


The abuse of strong drink is the constant theme of denun- 
ciation in the Old and New Testaments. “ Wine is a mocker, 
strong drink is raging,” says Proverbs 20:1, when one 
allows himself to be “carried away by it.” The woes and 
sorrows of the drunkard are painted in the strongest colors, 
and the sin of excess is constantly set forth. To sit at the 
wine till “it inflame” one, to be “‘ overcome” by it, to “err 
through it,” to “ transgrets by ” it, “to be drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess,” is strenuously forbidden (Prov. 23 : 31; 
Isa. 5:11; 28:1,7; Jer. 23:9; Hab. 2:15; Eph. 5: 18). 
The drunkard is continually held up to contempt (Deut. 21 : 
20; Prov. 23: 21; 26:9; 1 Cor.5:11; Isa. 28:1; Joell: 
5). Not only so; it is emphatically said that drunkards 
shall not “inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 6 : 10). 

In English-speaking lands, perhaps more than in any 
other, the abuse of strong drink is, beyond anything else, the 





a family which has not felt, in some of its members er con- 
nections, the curse of drink. It stamps out Christianity, or 
even common morality, from innumerable victims,— the 
sheep and lambs for whom Christ died. 
cruelest of the wolves that tear and mangle and kill his flock, 


It is one of the 


It is idle to say that other sins bring misery as well,— 


gambling ; impurity ; heartless plots to gain money, miscalled 


“ business ; ” selfishness ; in short, in a thousand hateful forms, 


But because drink is not the only means used by the Devil for 
the ruin of our fellows, is that any reason, seeing it is so 
effective for his ends, that we should not do all we can to 


root it out ? 
There are, however, multitudes who must either drink 
nothing intoxicating, or will take too much of it; and it is 


certain, moreover, that he who does not begin to drink, will 
never be a drunkard. Is it, then, too much for love to say, 


with Paul, “I will not eat even flesh” (which seems a neces- 


sary) “while the world stands, lest I make my brother to 
offend ” (1 Cor. 8 : 13). 


our drinking customs will not feel, as a Christian, that this 


Who that reflects on the results of 


trifling self-denial is not worthy his most serious considera- 
tion, remembering the grand effects it has already secured in 
saving such multitudes from sin and crime. 


Bournemouth, England. 





PORTRAIT OF A DRUNKARD. ' 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The Spartans used to make a slave drunk in order that 
their children might have a living lesson of the degrading 
effects of intoxication. This picture of a drunkard is part 
of a “father’s” admonitions to ‘my son,” and meant to do 
the same as the Spartan slave did. Remarkably enough, no 
reference is made in it tothe sin of drunkenness, nor to many 
of its worst effects on its victim, nor to the miseries it brings 
on his dependants. Like so much else in the Book of 
Proverbs, this description moves on the level of worldly pru- 
dence, rather than on the heights of duty or of religion, 
There is also a sense of the ludicrous side of the vice, which 
is not inconsistent with keen appreciation of its tragic aspect, 

There are a great many other reasons for abstinence than 
those touched on here, but the ugly sketch given in the lesson 
should be enough to warn all young people against tamper- | 
ing with a vice which may make it a portrait of them, 
Drunkenness degrades and dehumanizes its victims,—that is 
the truth which this description is meant to burn in on young 
minds. s 

It begin’ (vs. 29, 30) with a vehement question and an- 
swer, in which curiosity is excited by first sketching in rapid 
outline a figure of a miserable man, and then writing his 
name below his likeness. The string of.short sharp ques- 
tions wakes up the hearers, and sets them wondering who is 
meant. These questions, six in number, fall into three pairs, 


Pwhich deal respectively with the man’s feelings of discom- 


fort, his relations with others, and his physical sufferings. 

There is a touch of sharp sarcasm in the first pair, in 
which the words rendered “wo” and “sorrow” are really 
two exclamations, reproducing the inarticulate cries of a 
drunken man, “ Who has Oh? who has Ah?” Donot think 
that jollity and exhilaration are secured by indulgence in 
drink, These are but transient, and followed by unmeaning , 
cries which indicate discomfort at least. It is absurd for a 
man to take such means to transport himself into a region of 
imaginary sorrows. The “maudlin” stage of intoxication 
seems to be meant. Then comes the other, which quickly 
succeeds or precedes it,—namely, the quarrelsome stage. The 
man in question has contentions, and is ready to fight with 
anybody for any reason or for none. 

“ Babbling” (Auth. Ver.), in the next clause, or “ come 
plaining” (Rev. Ver.), probably means the maundering com- 
plaints about his treatment by others, in which a drunken man 
often indulges, in alternation witlr effusive friendship, both 
equally without reason, and the product of his drink. But 
what of physical effects? The last pair of characteristics 
brings them into view. Causeless pugnacity, of course, 
brings about blows and wounds, for which there was no real 
reason; or the expression may refer to the wounds and 
bruises which a tipsy man gets as he reels along. How he 
got them, and what inflicted them, he does not know, but 
there they are. “ Redness” is better rendered “darkness” 
or “ dimness” of eyes. No wonder that the man gets need- 
less wounds, if he cannot see clearly so as to guide himself. 

Who, then, is the original of this foul picture of degrada- 
tion and misery? The answer is keenly sarcastic. It is the 
than who “lingers long over the wine.” The loss of the 
power of self-control, and of tearing one’s self away, is strik- 
ingly given in the word. It is only too miserably illustrated 
in fact. “Just one glass,” and then another, and then all 
force of resistance has ebbed away, and the man settles down 
toadebauch. “They go,” that is, into the wine-shop, “to 
seek out;” literally, to try—what? the quality of their 
drink! The word for the process is that elsewhere used of 
the search after wisdom. What a noble object for a man’s 





source of multitudinous social evils. I question if there be 


faculties to determine critically which vintage is best! Was 














































































































































it for such investigations that taste and judgment were 
given? What an ambition to be known for an excellent 
critic of drinks! 

A pair of verses follow (vs. 31, 32), containing an earnest 
warning to resist the temptation of the wine-cup, from a con- 
sideration of the contrast between its beginning and ending. 
Note how complete the avoidance counseled is,—‘* Look 
not.” The writer recognizes the attraction of the richly- 
colored draught which “goes down smoothly,” and because 
it undeniably does appeal toa part of a man’s nature, his 
advice is to have nothing to do with it. The eye often be- 
trays the will. Sense, like a traitor keeping the castle gate, 
often lets the enemy in, A wise man will not toy with a 
snake, for all its enameled skin and lithe gracefulness. And 
this innocent attractive cup has a snake coiled at the bottom 
which is swallowed down with the draft. 

If we would only realize the “afterwards” of any vice, we 
should turn from it with dread, But the misfortune is that, 
short-sighted as we are, we do not look an inch beyond the 
present pleasure. Passion js blind to consequences, as a bull 
when it lowers its head and runs straight on, seeing nothing. 
If a young man would but set steadily before him the certain 
end of the brief gratifications of sense, he would break many 
snares. “ What good came of it at last?” strips temptations 
of their glitter. “ Look not on the wine,”—for looking leads 
to tasting, and tasting to tarrying, and tarrying to death by 
the adder’s sting. 

Verses 33 35 resume the picture of the drunkard, but with 
this difference, that now it is held up to “ my son,” as the 
likeness of what he wiil come to if he does not turn away 
his eyes from the cap. It is well to point generalities by a 
personal application. “The sketch just drawn is you, if you 
neglect my precept.” That should make “ my son” think. 
All of us, and especially young people, are apt to fancy that 
we can break laws and dodge penalties; and nothing is more 
needful than to point broad statements about consequences, 
and to apply them to individuals. “ Every one” has to be 
translated into “thou,” if threatenings are to do good. No 
doubt it is rude to be personal, but Providence is very per- 
sonal, It punctually sends home a man’s purchases. And 
moral teachings are toothless, unless they come close to the 
hearer’s own case. 

The three verses which describe to the youngaman what he 

is in danger of becoming, in order that he may not become it, 
deal with three degrading effects of drunkenness. First, the 
effect in deceiving the senses and in lowering the moral tone. 
The first clause of verse 33 is best rendered, “ Thine eyes 
shall behold strange things.” The intoxicated man sees what 
id not, as well as does not see what is (v.29). Possibly there 
may be a reference to the terrible phantasms of delirium 
tremens, or it may be only to the hallucinations attending 
intoxication. The drunkard “ puts an enemy in his mouth” 
to bewitch his senses as well as “to steal his brains.” The 
once clear eye swims in a tipsy haze, which hides realities 
and shows imaginations. Is that-a condition worthy of j 
aman? 
, But drunkenness also opens the cellar doors of the soul, 
and up rises a black stream of sewage. There are dark 
depths in us all which we have trouble enough to keep bat- 
tened down. “In vino veritas,” and it is sad token of men’s 
evil, that, when self-control is taken off, what gushes out is 
usually foul stuff. Is it worthy of a man to take what will 
prevent him from* being lord of himself, and will give 
strength to every evil thing which lurks in him, and hearten 
it to bring seven others worse than itself ? 

Verse 34 gives another side of the degradation. Common- 
sense, the instinct of self-preservation, ordinary prudence, 
and the sense of the fitness of things, are suspended. If you 
yield to this temptation, you will lose the power of taking 
gare of yourself, and of knowing where you are. Would not 
a man be a fool who should try to lie down for a comfortable 
sleep on the waves of mid-ocean, or in the “cradle” which 
ancient ships carried at their masthead? A tipsy man will 
fling himself down in as unsuitable places. It is bad enough 
to reduce himself to such a condition that drunken sleep 
should master him ; but it is perilous as well as shameful. Is 
it worthy of a man to bring himself down to such a level of 
trowsy fatuity ?. 

. The last piece of degradation is given, for greater liveli- 
ness of impression, in the form of the drunkard’s own solilo- 
quy. He feels himself all over, as he begins to rouse from 
his tipsy sleep, and pities himself that he bas been so badly 
handled. He is astonished to find wounds and cudgel marks 
on himself, as he passes his hand over his body, and to feel 
that he remembers nothing of the fight in which he got them. 
He is waking, but he is not yet himself, and he wants to get 
rid of the stupid feeling that oppresses him. As he staggers 
back into consciousness, the first thing that he thinks of isa 
renewal of his debauch. “I will seek it yet again, though it 
has covered me with wounds, and made my head heavy as 
lead. If I could only reel off this bed, 1 would go straight 
for another drink.” The awful tyranny of the evil habit, 
which has become a diseased second nature, is only too well 


of their sins, And, since habit grows fast, and no man can 
say to any evil, “Thus far shalt thou come, and no further,” 
wisdom enjoins on all, and on the young most of all, Give 
no foot-hold to this cruel enemy of all that is good. “ Look 
not on the wine when it is red.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


‘ 


Men are subject to many evils, tempted to many sins. 

What protection and help may we, or ought we, to give each 
other?. We seek to protect one another's lives, money, vir- 
tue, and health, by the threats and execution of the severest 
penalties, even inflicting death for some crimes. In this 
society has warrant in the necessity of its existence and in 
the divine approval. In some places, public opivion justifies 
the individual in taking the life of another who has tres- 
passed into his holiest relations. 
Intoxicating drink isa great evil. It is measureless, and 
it assails us in our tenderest, dearest relations. For pecuniary 
gain, men will wrong others, or their sons, husbands, daughters, 
or wives. What restraint is allowable? Any restraint pos- 
sible to be exercised by a community on an individual. No 
fines can be too heavy, no deprivation of liberty too severe, 
when society seeks to protect itself against so great an evil. 
This one greatest source of every crime and wo demands the 
utterest severity inventable. For money, men must not be 
allowed to murder every holy relation of society, and not 
only the bodies, but the souls, of men. 

But laws are forceful only when public opinion makes 
them strong. A law scorned and recklessly broken has no 
value. Itisaharm. Hence the prime necessity of definite 
public opinion. This should be created in the Sunday-school, 
day school, by the public press, and the whole tone of society. 

The Sunday-school should create this by showing the 
supreme authority of God’s word against the use, sale, or 
giving of this measureless curse. 

Let it be shown that the Scripture warnings against quar- 
rels, causeless wounds, diseases, passions, and the slavery of 
appetite, are grounded on real perils. 

Let it be shown that this question is one of the gre&test in 
our day; that scientists, sanitarians, yolitical economists, and 
statesmen, are putting their best efforts and deepest studies 
into this question. Into its solution we can fittingly fund our 
lives, 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Who hath Oh! who hath Alas! (v. 29). Whether a man 
has much or little, he is likely to wish he had more, or to 
wish he had less, and to cry out over his possessings or his 
lack. And a man’s troubles are quite as commonly a resuit 
of his having what he has no need of, as of his not having 
what he wishes for. It is well that the Bible tells us what 
to let alone, as well as what to reach out after, if we would 
be kept from crying out “Oh!” and “ Alas!” It would be 
still better if we were ready to heed the Bible teachings on 
this point, 

They that tarry long at the wine ; they that go to seek owt mixed 
wine (v.30). There are a great many people who cry “Oh!” 
and “Alas!” because they cannot afford to spend as much time 
over choice wines, or to spend as much money for wines, as 
they would like to. Even in the face of all the Bible has to 
say.on this subject, and of all that the experience of the 
world and their own observation teaches them, they are ready 
to brave all the dangers of wine-drinking, and to run the risk 
of saying “Oh!” and “ Alas!” in consequence of their hay- 
ing wine and drinking wine. It is not for lack of Bible 
warnings that men multiply sorrows to themselves by wine- 
drinking. 

Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth its 
colour in the cup (v.31). There is no sin in mere looking at 
wine, nor is it only the red wine that is harmful. Looking 
at red wine may be wise and right, in order to warn others 
against the article looked at. And drinking wine, red or 
white, with the eyes shut, may be more harmful than looking 
at it without drinking. It doesn’t help matters todrink from 
the bottle instead of from a cup. Taking Bible words in 
dead literalness may be destructive of the spirit of the Bible 
teachings. But while these words do not mean precisely 
what they say, they do mean precisely what they niean; and 
it is evident from the words as they stand that wine is a very 
good thing—to let alone. 

When shall I awake? I will seek it yet again (v.35). If a 
man were never likely to commit a folly or a sin that he had 
already learned by experience was harmful to him, a great 
deal of the misconduct of the world would be avoided. Bat 
it is a great deal easier to commit the second theft than the 





known. Thank God there are reformed drunkards! But 
there are thousands who are hopelessly bound by the chain 


one onght to than to start in the line of drinking. It isny 


from evil doing. It is the wrongs that we know are w 
from having done them ourselves that we are likeliest to 4 
overagain. The safest way to keep clear of being drunj 
over and over again is not to drink anything that can intogj, 
cate at any time. 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F, SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The passage of Scripture which forms our lesson for to-day 
is one which we have studied repeatedly. It is so plain tha 
it requires no explanation, as the scholars can understand jt 


plain that it needs not to be pointed out, but only to be 
elaborated and enforced. I would suggest that the teacher 
take up this time the reasons for using intoxicating drink, 
and the reasons for abstaining from its uses, Let the lesson 
be conducted in a conversational way, and draw out from the 
scholars the facts concerning this important matter. 
Reasons for indulging in strong drink: 1. It hasa pleasant 
effect on the nerves, and gives a feeling of exhilaration. This 
is really why a great many persons. indulge themselves in the 
habit of drinking. Answer: This may be, but it is a fact 
that, after these feelings of exhilaration there comes a reaction, 
and, the more exhilarated a man has felt, the more depressed 
he feels afterwards, 2. The young men with whom [I associate 
have acquired this habit, and they seem to think it manly, 
Answer: That may be, but young men think a great many 
things manly which are thoroughly base and mean. Some 
young men think it is manly to swear, others to bet, others 
to drink. But none of these things are manly, but rather 
tend to unfit a man for all the serious duties of life. 3. Strong 
drink is good for the digestive system. Answer: However 
much of truth there may be in this, in case of sickness, it isnot 
true in cases where the body is in physical health. Even in 
times of sickness, the medical profession all the world over is 
using less and less of the alcoholic stimulant, and more and 
more beef tea and milk in its place. The records of any 
hospital in the land will bear out this statement. 

After having drawn out as many reasons as your scholars 
can give for using strong drink, and having answered them, 
begin to draw out some reasons why they should abstain. 
There are so many of these that the only difficulty which the 
teacher will have is to choose from among the Vast number. 
We will give some” here as suggestive merely. 1. Strong 
drink has ruined many a man. Ask the scholars here which 
of them can bear witness from a personal knowledge, or bitter 
personal experience, to the truth of this statement. There 
will be hardly a scholar in the class who could not tell of 
some instance of some such ruin Wrought by rum. The higher 
strung the temperament of the individual, and the finer his 
nervous fibre, the more terrible this ruin wrought by liquor. 
It is the finest natures which tend to become foulest when 
given over to liquor. 2. Strong drink has blasted thousands 
of homes in our dear land. Ask any visitor among the poor 
what is the most prolific cause of poyerty, and the uniform 
answer will be “Strong drink.” Eliminate this one sin, aod 
the larger part of poverty would disappear with it. It would 
seem as if there were no other one thing that is so effective 
in tearing asunder family ties, in clothing the children in 
rags, and in emptying the cupboard of all food, as this. It 
empties a man’s pocket, and keeps it empty. 

In all our Rescue Missions, where drunkards are reclaimed, 
the uniform story of the redeemed man is: “ When I came 
in here, I had not a cent in the world. When I found 
Christ, I stoppedjmy drink. Now I am well clothed, and 
have a little money laid aside for a rainy day.” 

If all our young men who dally with this vice were, instead 
of spending their money, to lay it aside in the savings-bank, 
by the time they were thirty years old they would be sur 
prised to see what a nest-egg they have towards the purchase 
ofa home. There is many a man like a drunken teamste? 
in New York City, who said to us, “I have drunk up four 
horses.” Many a man has drunk up a house, or business, OF 
a good property, who at the end of \his life of “ fast living” 
has to descend to a living lower than that of a brute. 

These are some of the reasons why we should become total 
abstainers, Let teachers draw out any additional ones which 
they desire, and enforce the lesson with all the power at the!” 
command for immediate and total abstinence from every form 
of strong drink. 

New York City. , 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 
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descriptions of the horrors of drunkenness, or reference to the 
depths of vice to which intemperance often sinks its victims, 
shock their tender sensibilities? Will their dread become 
dulled by frequent repetition, and thesubject, being too familiar, 
seem of less real importance? Shall the fearful consequences 
of sin be used in warning, or rather should the teacher per- 
‘sade and win to purity and trath, because it is well pleasing 
to our Father in heaven, and all sin is hateful and evil? No 
doubt all these methods might be sometimes used, and as 
often avoided, for the study of the teacher is each individual 
child,—his perceptions, tendencies, and surroundings. “ Tis 
true, ’tis pity; and ‘pity "tis, ’tis true,” but there are few 
departments in any large Sunday-school where, ifthe woes of 
drink and the consequent sorrows are depicted, there will not 
be some little heart silently aching, knowing the lesson only 
too well. As the wise writer has asked such keen, telling 
questions, and given such unqualified warnings, we must 
strive to enforce them, and by kind entreaty, prayerful effort, 
and earnest words, try to inculcate stanch temperance prin- 
ciples in childhood. 

Siz Woes,—What is wo? A very little word, but few other 
words hold more of trouble, bitier grief, and misery. Another 
little word is often joined with it, and is the cause of wo; it is 
“sin”? Whatissin? It is anything contrary or against the 
wish or will of God as madé known tous. Count the six woes 
of the first verse of our lesson, and see if sin does not cause 
them everyone. Do thesix woes rest only on those who tarry 
Jong at the wine, who love to drink and drink until their 
senses are stolen away, their good name gone? These woes 
bring countless sorrows in their train. This very Sabbath 
day, grief aad shame are breaking the heart of fathers, moth- 
ers, and wives, bringing disgrace and want to many a blighted 
home. 

An Old Lesson.—These woful words of Scripture were 
written perhaps a thousand years before Jesus came to earth. 
Were all these woes known and felt then? Yes, and, long 
before, men had been dranken, there had been fighting, 
disputing, wounds, happy homes destroyed, life and peace 
ruined, because of strong drink. Is it true now? Suppose a 
voice could ery out from every new grave where a dead 
drunkard has been hidden out of sight in the one year since 
we studied this same lesson! Sixty thousand voices would 
shriek in unearthly tones the warning in our golden text for 
to-day. Would such a cry stop any who have already begun 
to be slaves to the habit of drinking liquors? Would it 
make any young people who have never begun to drink 
really believe that their only safety is not even to look? 

In the Beginning.—There is but one way that can in every 
case be certain safety from the woes of the drunkard, Sixty 
thousand drunkards die every year, and, keeping up the num- 
ber, just as many begin to be drunkards every year. How do 
they begin? No child ever wanted to drink .unless he 
were some time with others who drank. The pure fresh 
juice of the rich clusters of grapes is good and refreshing, but 
strong drink is made from fruit or grain after it has decayed 
or fermented. Then it is poison, sharp and fiery. No one 
would like the first taste of such a liquid. Why should they 
ever take it a second time? Often they are persuaded that it 
ismanly to drink. Young folks are told that it will make 
them bright and merry, and that to have really good times 
there must be some drinking,—just a little, for a few drinks 
now and then are quite harmless, Persons are often warned 
lest the habit should become strong, and they may want to 
indulge oftener and take more, or even become a constant 
drinker. Did any one ever believe he or she would really 
become a drunkard? “Ob, no!” they always say. “No 
danger. I am strong enough to stop drinking when I please.” 
(Do they often please to stop?) “I am not one of those 
weak persons who have no self-control. Just as soon as I feel 
in any danger, I will break off.” (Do they often realize any 
danger?) Would it be wise or safe to hold a serpent, and say, 
“Tecan handle it safely; I know enough to let it alone in 
time, before it bites me.” Would you call such a talker 
wise? Would his foolish boasts control the viper? 

What is the Harm in Drinking #—Those who want an ex- 
cuse say, “Did not God give us all good things to enjoy?” 

Yes, he made the vine and its beautiful fruit, the peaches 
and cherries, corn and grain, all for delicious food, and to 
gratify the taste; but he did not put alcohol in them. All 
things can be abused. Is it taking God’s gifts with a grate- 

fal, loving heart, to crush them, make them sour and poison- 
ous, then drink or sell the decayed liquor, and call it the 
geod gift of God? Fire and its uses are for our health and 
comfort, but it will be likely to burn the one who uses coal 
oil to kindle it, or puts his hand in blazing fame. 

Drink is a Waste of Money.—Sober men pay taxes to keep 
Up jails, almshouses, orphan asylums, widows’ homes, insane 
Teireats, kept filled by those who suffer because they, or some 

- Who ought to have been their support, have been idle, worth- 
less drunkards. More money is spent for drink than for 
d, for schools, churches, missionaries, and Bibles. If 

that amount could be used each year to spread the gospel, 

‘how many thousand souls the world over would learn of Jesus 
_ 4nd salvation! 

Drink is a Waste of Body ond Sowl—Dzink brings many 








diseases; it makes the heart beat too fast ; excites, then stupe- 
fies, the brain ; causes sickness and pain ; affects every nerve 
in the body; inflames the stomach ; destroys the appetite for 
proper food ; poisons the life-blood. It dulls the senses. One 
under the influence of drink cannot know right from wrong, 
is angry without cause, speaks cruel words, strikes blows, uses 
weapons, puts other lives in danger, loses his own. 

At the Last.—Scripture words tell of the wild ravings of the 
drunkard, waking only to want more and more drink, until 
the body is worn out. “Sin, when it is fullgrown, bringeth 
forth death.” What more is said of the woes of the drunk- 
ard? “Woe unto them that rise up early in the morning, 
that they may follow strong drink ; that tarry late into the 
night, till wine inflame them!” “ Woe unto him that giveth 
his neighbor drink ... and makest him drunken also,” 
Would any ohe willingly start in the sinful way which may 
lead to all these woes? Could any one dare to begin if he 
would remember and believe “ that they who do such things 
shall-not inherit the kingdom of God” ? 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E, PECK. 


It will be more difficult to plan a lesson which the children 
can weave into their own experience, from this text, than to 
outline a series of “dont’s” which would hardly be practical, 
because even the most solemn warning against an evil act is 
not as effective, with these young children, as a few words 
which call forth their activity at once, or, at least, as soon as 
the lesson is assimilated. 

With this thought in view, we may outline a very simple 
lesson something in this way : 

1. Talk of what the children can do to help the cause of 
temperance, rather than to place emphasis on the evils of in- 
temperance. 

2. Plan to teach an avoidance of intemperance, that shall 
call forth aun activity in the daily experience (habit) of the 
children, rather than a negative lesson which would probably 
leave the children in a passive state, followed, in the very 
nature of things, by a state of indifference. 

Ask the children if they were ever very thirsty. Tell 
them a little about the wanderings of the Israelites in the 
desert places, the supply of water giving out, the suffering in 
consequence, and then emphasize the refreshing, life-giving 
stréwm which Moses miraculously brought forth for them. 

After a little review of the Israelites and their wanderings, 
in this connection, continue the subject of thirst—which the 
children can all understand—by giving a contrasting talk of 
that which does not quench the thirst, showing that the last 
state is worse than the first, emphasizing forcibly this disobe- 
dience to God's command. Then teach God’s command, as 
set forth in our lesson to-day, also using, as memory verses, 31 
and 32. 

From this point our lesson plan would depend on the home 
environment of our children. 

If they come from homes where they have been sheltered 
from all knowledge of this evil, it will be necessary to tell 
them very little about it. | 

Most of them, however, have seen an intoxicated person, 
and have also seen older boys throw stones and “ call names” 
at “one so unfortunate.” In this case, all the children will 
want to talk about it in a way that is not at all serious. This 
will open the way for a most emphatic drill on the “ kindness 
that helps,” and the “ kindness that is sorry for these people 
who need help almost more than any one you ever saw.” 

Do not, in any part of the lesson, discuss the condition of 
the inebriate, which the children could not possibly under- 
stand, but make the whole lesson What we can do to pre- 
vent this evil. 

No doubt, there are temperance societies of which these 
children have heard, and to which their parents belong. 
Talk a little about the good of these societies, and request the 
children to promise to ask their parents to be allowed to help 
with their pennies; and tell them about the kind ladies who 
cook nice food and make coffee for these people who are “so 
dreadfally thirsty with the wrong kind of thirst.” 

Perhaps if we each wore a tiny white ribbon, it would 
help us to remember to give our pennies, and all the kindness 
we can, to those who are working to help these poor people; 
and this little white bow would also help us to remember 
never to taste these things which “ hurt so, and which God 
has forbidden.” 

If the teacher is provided with several yards of white baby 
ribbon, and pins ‘a little bow of it on each child, they all 
will be charmed to call it “a badge,” and to say that they 
belong to “a society.” Do not make {pis exactly a pledge, 
as a pledge might have no meaning before temptation comes; 
but in choosing a name for this society, decide on one that 
would convey a meaning of helpfulness, and the protection 
of others. 

If, however, any of the children come from homes already 
darkened by this evil) plan to give a little lewon in the 


physiology and hygiene of the subject, in order to give the 





children some practical ideas, with the added hope of reach- 
ing the parents, Keep the lesson witliin the bounds of the 
children’s experience, and, in this instance, make a great 
deal of the bow of white ribbon and the golden text, 
Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ Mixep W1ne.”—The distillation of spirits was not known 
until the middle ages, or, at least, not mentioned. It was 
certainly unknown in Solomon’s time ; but among all nations, 
whether the national fermented beverage were wine, beer, 
mead, or palm wine, there have been efforts to produce some- 
thing stronger and more heady than the ordinary beverage. 
Where the art of distillation was unknown, this was acéom- 
plished by mixing hot spices and soporific drugs with the 
natural wine, This is not to be confused with the sweet wine, 
sometimes spoken of, which was obtained by allowing the 
grapes to remain until they began to pine and wither before 
being expressed. ‘The wine thus produced, though small in 
quantity, was rich and luscious, and highly esteemed. The 
mixed wine was not, like the sweet wine, the pure juice of 
the grape, but was prepared for high festivals (Prov. 9 : 2), 
or for carouses, as in the passage before us, by being mixed 
with various aromatic spices, and then heated. The Japa- 





Japanese tea and saki house. 


nese at the present day prepare, on high festive occasions, 
their saki, or rice beer, by mixing spices, and then heating it, 
This mixed wine was necessarily soporific, 

“ As HE THAT LieTH ON THE Top or 4 Mast.”—It would 
seem, as the wise man here compares the sensation of drunken- 
ness with that of seasickness, Although the ships of the 
ancients, as they are represented on the coins or frescoes, 
never had a topmast stepped on the top of the mainmast, 
where, in the maintop, there is room for several men to rest; 
yet, near the top of the mast, where the lateen yard lay 
athwart it, there was space enough for a man to lie, which 
was reached by rope ladders from the deck, and where the 
lookout was regularly kept; in fact, a sort of “ cradle,” or 
“ crow’s nest,” as it iscalled in our whaling-ships. Whatever 
the motion be below, it is infinitely greater and more trying 
at this height from the deck. Yet even these disagreeable 
sensations are quickly forgotten, and the man awakes, un- 
taught by his experience, to seek his enemy again. In fact, 
it would seem that the more powerful and deletezious the 
stimulant, the stronger and the more irresistible becomes the 
craving. As the Israelite was especially warned against 
the mixed wine, so the slavery of the spirit-drinker is more 
hopeless, whilst that of the opium-eater or smoker binds 
him in fetters which he is morally powerless to cast off, and 
from which he can onl¥ be set free by a force external to 
himself. The opium-smoker in China, when he is once en- 
slaved by the drug, is absolutely bereft of all pswer of self- 
control. He has his lucid intervals, in which he knows full 
well that he is hurrying his family to misery and himself to 
the grave; and yet, when the craving recurs, he will sacrifice 
anything and everything to gratify it. I have seen cases, in 
the missionary opium hospital at Ningpo, wheze men come 
and implore the missionaries to protect them ageinst them- 
selves, and to retain them by force, and will legally surrender 
themselves, and yet, soon after, will make every effort to 
escape and obtain their darling drag. I remember one instance 
of a patient leaping from an upper-story window, uding an 
umbrella as a parachute to break his fall, but arrested by a 
fractured limb. That man afterwards, recovered and con- 
verted, thanked God for his accident, which had proved the 
means of salvation both to soul and body. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


“Taey tHat Go to Seek Ovr Mixep Wixzs.”— 
For illustrations of the perversity of heart and conduct be- 
gotten by lust for the forbidden stimulant, one requires not to 
go far afield either in east or west. Its cheapness, and the 
ease with which it is always to be obtained, make the temp- 
tation all the stronger to Palestinians who have once come 











under its power. That many Moslems have thrown off the 


restraint imposed upon them by the Prophet, and freely in- 
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dulge in drinking aléobol, is wel! known; but in different 
parts they have various ways of evading the precept. Thus 
in Damascus any day you may see stately figures, in flowing 
robes and voluminous turbans, pausing by the drink-shop at 
the street corner. With a look of the utmost innocence they 
will ask for a drink flavored with a certain fruit, or made 
with a particular scent. By these signs the shopman under- 
stands what is wanted, and burning ‘arak is duly served in 
the required form. If the faithful Moslem drinks the un- 
hallowed stuff the blame is not his,—he asked for scented 
Waiter! But, withal, the East sets an example to the West in 
this matter. One maybe long in Palestine before seeing an 
Oriental the worse for liquor. Recently I spent a few days 
in Port Said, and the only drunken persons,I saw in that 
time were a company of rowdy British sailors. A few weeks 
ago I was in Damascus at the end of the long fast of Rama- 
dfin, and during Beirim, when, amid the excitements of 
preparation for the Haj, the whole Mohammedan community 
was given up to feasting and holiday-making. The streets 
were full of gaily-attired, many-colored crowds, marching, 
singing, and making merry. Of all these multitudes I did not 
see one of whom I could say that he had druvk too much, 
I could not help asking where, in our own lands, we could see 
such multitudes, on similar purposes intent, #ithout a few 
“black sheep” making themselves painfully conspicuous. 
The day on which the réligious restraint, which, in spite of 
all shortcomings has proved so potent, is removed. will be a 
dark day for the Orient. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE RAVAGES OF DRINK. 


SUFFERS. 





THE DRUNKARD 
MIS FAMILY 
THE COMMUNITY 





Be 


REASON-ROBBING. 


WINE IS enszavine. 


DESTROYING. 





DRINK NOT. 
Go NOT. 
Look NOT. 








a 
HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. ’ 


** Rescue the perishing.” 

“My soul, be on thy guard.” 

“ Throw out the life-line.” , 

“ Where is my wandering boy to-night?” 
“Yield not to temptation.” 3 

“ Jesus the water of life will give.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, Tae Drunkarp's Woes (v. 29).—Explain the appro- 
priateness of the literal marginal translation of the Revised 
Version. What are some of the woes and sorrows that are 
sure to come to the drunkard, sooner or later?) How may we 
be certain that these woes are due solely to strong drink? 
Why is a man that is intemperate in eating and drinking 
likely to be intemperate in speech? Why isa drunkard sure 
to be discontented and “complaining”? How is the transla- 
lation “babbling,” of the Authorized Version, also true? 
What are some of the causeless wounds a drunkard gets— 
and gives? How does drink injure the eyesight? the beauty 
of the face? the muscles? the gait? the brain? the diges- 
tion? the heart? the nerves? What do you think of the 
use of ‘strong liquors for medicine? What about the claim 
made for some of them that they build up the body? What 
is the fallacy in the use of them to exhilarate, and to give 
strength for special feats and trials? 

2. Tae DrunKarp’s InratuaTion (v. 30).—What are 
some other forms of intemperance, besides that of drink, that 
lead to a waste of time? How can we tell when we are 
spending too much time in any recreation or occupation? 
What are some of the dangerous things with which our 
modern liquors are “mixed”? How does the open saloon, 
the tarrying-place, add to the power of King Alcohol? 
What would be gained could the custom of “treating” be 
abolished ? 

3. Tae Drunkarp’s Temptation (v.31).—Why does the 
Bible esteem red wine the most dangerous? What simile is 
prepared for by the phrases “ its color” (literally, “its eye”) 


some of the attractive features of strong drink? of saloons? 
‘Why will these attractions prove no attraction at all to a 
Christian? What counter-attractions should Christians pro- 
vide, to win men away from the saloon? 

4. Tue Drunxarp’s Fare (vs. 32-35).—What kind of 
snake is meant? What “strange things” come before a 
drunkard’s vision? Why is the alternative translation, 
“strange women,” also appropriate? In what respect is the 
drunkard like a man asleep in a storm-tossed ship, or on top 
of a mast? What leads him to think that his dissipation 
will not “hurt”? What proofs can you give that the 
drunkard is enslaved, both body and soul, to his appetite? 
What are some of the “stings” of intemperance “at the 
last”? Why are drunkards excluded from heaven? What 
can young people do to promote temperance? What are 
some methods of fighting the saloon now being tried, and 
which do you think the best? Why? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. What are some of the troubles that come to the drunk- 
ard? 2. To his dearones? 3. What dreadful things happen 
tothe drunkard’sbody? 4. Hismind? 5. Hissoul? 6. What 
are the drunkard’s chances of going to heaven? 7. What is 
the only way to be safe-from all thisevil? 8. How can we 
weaken the power of King Alcohol? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING. 


1. What one word answers the six questions of verse 29? 
2. What name would you give a man who obeys verse 31? 
3. What dangers await those who disobey verse 31? 4. How 
does verse 35 show the foolishness of the drunkard? 5. What 
reasons for active temperance work does this lesson suggest ? 

NoTE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There is not much encouragement to wine-drinking in this 
lesson. Excess is warned against, and moderation is shown 
to be dangerous. To tarry long at wine-drinking brings a 
whole train of evils, and to have anything to do with it is to 
run a great risk, Its use in any measure tends to excess, and 
indulgence in it increases the desire to indulge. 

This was the view of the case taken by wise men in olden 
time, and approved by the Holy Spirit in the Bible record. 
The experience of the intervening centuries has tended to 
confirm the correctness of this view. What a comfort it is 
that total abstinence from all that can intoxicate is not for- 
bidden, in the Bible, and that so much is said in favor of 
letting liquor alone! 


ADDED POINTS. 


It is not strychnine whisky, or adulterated liquor alone, 
that is to be dreaded, but it is the pure wine of a grape-grow- 
ing country that comes in for censure. 

There are sorrows which are not to be accepted as divine 
chastenings. Sorrows that can be cured by total abstinence 
had better be cured, rather than endured. 

Tarrying long at the wine is one extreme; turning away 
from the wine before drinking is another extreme. This 
lesson favors the latter course. 

Poison may be sweeter than the best medicine. 
of a drink is not in its taste, but in its consequences. 

If only we could realize in advance the results, to us and 
to ours, of wine-drinking, we should be readier to heed the 
teachings of this lesson. 

The more a man drinks, the more he wants to drink. 
Here is a difficulty in the way of “ moderate” drinking. 


The test 








Chautauqua (Int. Exe®utive Committee meeting, 
Int. Field Workers’ conference)....... August 16-18 
North Carolina, at Durham. ................cs0+ +0000... AUgust 21-23 


Southern California, at Ventura............... iepceuben November 5-7 


Kentucky, at Russel ville............0. .s00-ssccccsee sesees August 28-30 
New Brunswick, at Fredericton.......... ...... 0... October 16-18 


Michigan, at Grand Rapids................ Rasvodebinccise November 13 


MINNESOTA SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


BY A. D. PERKINS. 


The Minnesota Sunday-school Association was incor. 
porated in 1893, and its affairs are now managed by, 
board of fifteen directors chosen from the various de. 
nominations, and divided into three classes, one-third 
being elected at each annual. state convention. It has 
also the usual general officers, the secretary being 
the field worker. All Christians residing in the state 
who desire to co-operate in promoting Sunday-schoo| 
work, are members of the Association. Its object is to 
promote the spread and efficiency of the Sunday-school, 
as an institution, by methods in which all Protestants 
can unite. 

The convention and institute have been found efficient 
aids to this end, and, with few exceptions, the denomina- 
tions cannot and do not attempt their use in townships 
and counties. The state association aims to have held 
in each county an annual convention of all the Sunday. 
school workers in the county, generally lasting two days, 
for the purpose of making apparent the needs of the 
county in the matter of bringing the school to the neigh. 
borhood, and the children into the school; and also for 
the purpose of raising the standard of work in the 
schoolroom. It has also entered upon the work of hold- 
ing institutes in the twelve districts into which the state 
is divided, at which special attention is given to sys 
tematic Bible study and training for Sunday-school work, 
There are eighty counties in the state, in about twenty 
of which county organization cannot be maintained be- 
cause of sparse settlement, foreign population, or like 
reason. Of the remainder, about forty-five are effec- 
tively organized. Attention has been given to county 
rather than any other form of organization, because of 
the character of the population. During the past year 
more than fifty county conventions and five district in- 
stitutes were held. Also, for the first time, effort was 
made for the introduction of normal studies, Professor 
Hawmill’s series of lessons being used with very gratify- 
ing success and increasing interest by young people’s 
societies, normal classes, teachers’-meetings, and largely 
by individuals. Our paper was established last year, 
and is to be continued as a quarterly in magazine form. 
It has proved a remarkably helpful agency in calling 
attention to and unifying effortinthe work. In brief, we 
have made progress in organization, in convention and 
institute methods, and in unifying the work. 

Minnesota has large areas of sparsely settled forest 
and mineral lands, and a very large foreign population, 
principally Scandinavians and Germans. The common 
school is rapidly making English the universal language, 
and the Christian foreign-born citizen is coming to see 
the need of better and more continuous religious instruc- 
tion of the youth in the home and in the Sunday-school. 
Lack of Christian unity is ahindrance here as elsewhere, 
but our Association work has a powerful tendency to pro- 
mote true fellowship among believers. 

Of the five organized districts, the third is the most 
efficient. For more than five years, Mr. D. C. Holmes, 
the pioneer in the work, and E. A. Graves his companion, 
have been supported by this district as its missionaries. 
Mr. Graves is not only a gospel singer, but also an author 
of several choice hymns and music, which he publishes ia 
leaflet form, uses in their services, and gives away to the 
people. They are loaded on the margins, etc., with 
Bible texts attractively arranged, and continue to preach 


Moderate drinking tends to immoderate drinking. The in the many prairie homes where they are prized. About 
whole thing is in the weung Sisesticn. a year ago this district put a Bible-wagon into the field; 
and it has since been driven from house to house, and 
from neighborhood to neighborhood, in charge of a con- 
WORK AND WORKERS secrated layman. It is a large box on wheels, in attrac 
" tive form and paint, with drawers and compartmen!s 
ree accessible from the outside, filled with Bibles, from the 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1894. Oxford to the five-cent Testament, and carefully selected 
, books and Sunday-school supplies, carrying to the home 
FORD, CB DRO civic itslinnidciseed dencencin osiastdns tclritie weescoees June 5-7 ' . 
South Dakota, at Miller.............0.ccccsssse cesses seeses seeees June 5-7 and the remote neighborhood the best literature. . 
, . th 
Montana, at Missoula.,............ ..ccccsceseseee sesees soceseees June 12-14 In county work, we mention Cottonwood County, ¥! 
Ranta, 0 MRR eens asricesecsvingubinnggncasive tosenscscnee June 12-14 | & mixed {population of about seven thousand, that bas 
New York, at Ithaca........... Lecessaliinnisceseiigecigy -seoyeee June 26-28 | supported a county missionary during the past four yea™ 
Manitoba, at Winmipeg...............cccesssses soseceees cesses June 27, 28 | His work is house-to-house visitation, organizing and 
Towa, at Waterloo............000-ssseesseeee serene cones June 29 to July 2| visiting schools, and proclaiming the Word. He travels 


by team, carrying an assortment of — tracts, 
etc., and is a combination of the Bible-wagon and ™'* 
sionary. From the annual report of the Rev. Job® 
Harms, the present missionary, we learn that he ba 








and “ goeth down smoothly ”? (v. 32, Rev. Ver.) What are 


Connecticut (biennial), at New London..,........November 13-15 


during the year ending March 1, 1894, held 188 publi¢, 
meetings, visited 561 families and 60 different Sunday") 
schools, organized three Sunday-schools, placed in Chi", 
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tian homes 82 young orphan children, sold $172 worth 
of Bibles, books, ete., and given away $38 worth. 

This year our plans cover four lines of state work. 
First, the holding of county and district conventions, as 
far as feasible, in every county and district; second, the 
holding of a series of Bible and training institutes ; 
third, the promotion of normal study ; and, fourth, Chris- 
tian visitation. In executing our plans we expect to use 
the following methods: First, as to holding of county 
conventions, by the state secretary making a list of from 
five to ten counties in which conventions can be suc- 
cessively held with the least expenditure of time and 
money, and an outline program specially providing for 
the work hereafter mentioned, the same to be submitted 
to the proper county officers for approval. Necessary 
changes being made, and the topics on the program as- 
signed, at least three weeks before the first convention, 
the series is to be announced and program published in 
the several counties. The state association is to be 


* represented at each convention by the state secretary, if 


possible, and with such other assistance as is required. 
If sufficient help can be secured, two or more conven- 
tions can thus be held at the same time, and two or three 
can be held in a week. 

The Bible institutes we hope to hold during the season 
when the people seek the lakes and woods for health and 
comfort, and in conjunction with assemblies and the 
Young Men’s Christian Association camp or otherwise, 
providing for advanced work in Bible study and train- 
ing. It is believed that an institute lasting from two 
days to a week can be held in each of the districts. 

We promote the study of normal methods by reserving 
time at the county conventions to show its need, giving 
a simple lesson, and taking the assurance of those who 
will pursue the study and represent the work locally, 
with a view to its adoption by teachers’-meetings, young 
people’s societies, normal classes, etc., a record being 
preserved, and the examination contemplated in the 
scheme being used. Considering the newness of the 
work, our progress last year was very encouraging, and 
we are confident we shall have greater success this year. 

Christian visitation is a line of work which we have 
adopted this year, and we have everything to learn. We 
think that the great need of the Church is competent lay 
workers, The young Christian is too often not set at 
work, and so does not grow, and the cause languishes. 
This is a universal defect. When the lay force of the 
Church is utilized, the cause will prosper. To develop 
this force is to apply common sense to religious work. 
We intend at conventiéns to present the need and use- 
fulness of Christian visitation in homes. We hope to or- 
ganize bands of visitors to do this work, going in twos, 
and covering the entire territory assigned. Such visitors 
will be required to call at every home with Bible in 
hand, ascertaining the temporal and spiritual needs of 
the inmates, providing for their supply, making a brief 
record of necessary facts, and holding while there a short 
religious service. We realize we are undertaking great 
things; but, confident of the great good that can be rea- 
sonably expected to follow work of this kind, we shall 
make the effort. 

The Minnesota Sunday-school Herald will be made 
the organ of our work, and will report conventions, in- 
stitutes, the formation of normal classes, and the work of 
the visitors, giving all possible assistance in the work. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


MEMORIZING BIBLE BOOKS AND 
PASSAGES. 


A vest-pocket calendar, presented to the teachers and 
scholars of Memorial Chapel of the Holy Communion, 
Philadelphia, after giving statistics of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, a calendar for the whole year, a list 
of the “ Holy Days and Holidays,” a collect, the names 
tnd addresses of the minister and other officers, and a 
uotice of the usual services, guild-meetings, etc., closes 
With this form of memory drill : 


TEN THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 








1. There are 39 books in the Old Testament. 

2. Multiply the two figures and you have — 27, which is the 
Mumber of books in the New Testament. Add the numbers 
have — 66, which is the number of books in the whole 


3 The first five books in the Bible are called the Pentateuch. 
4 The next twelve are called the Historical Books. 


6, Theother seventeen are called the Prophetical Books. 
7. The first four books of the New Testament are called the 


Gospels. 

8. The next book is called the Acts of the Apostles, or may 
be styled the history of the establishment of Christianity. 
9. The next twenty-one are called the Epistles, fourteen of 
which were written by St. Paul. 
10, The last book in the New Testament is called The Revela- 
tion of St. John the Divine, 


The superintendent of the Disciple Sunday-school in 
Kenton, Ohio, Mr. W. D. Dowling, often puts the hand- 
and-star designs on the blackboard. Thus nearly every 
scholar, he says, has learned the five great divisions, both 
of the Old Testament and the New. The initials stand 
for “ Mosaic,” “ Historical,” “ Poetical,” “Greater Proph- 
ets,” and “ Lesser Prophets,” in the hand; for “Gos- 
pels,” “ Historical ” (Acts), “ Pauline Epistles,” ‘‘Gen- 
eral Epistles,” and “Prophetic” (Revelation), in the 














star. This is the outline of the classification : 
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With this outline Mr. Dowling uses an old versified 
description of the books of the Bible, “clipped several 
years ago from The Sunday School Times.” This he 
has revised to suit the divisions of the hand and star, 
the-verses being printed on a leaflet for distribution in 
the school. The réference to the minor prophets may 
be taken as a sample: 


From greater prophets then we turn, 
And with the lesser council hold; 
Hear HOSEA call men to repent ; 

In JOEL blessings hear foretold ; 
AMOS tells of wrath, and Edom 
OBADIAH sent to warn, 

JONAH shows that Christ should die, 
And MICAH where he should be born. 
In NAHUM Nineveh is seen ; 

In HABAKKUK Chaldea’s guilt; 

In ZEPHANIAH Judahb’s sin; 

In HAGGAI the temple built. 
ZACHARIAH speaks of Christ, 

And MALACHI of John his sign. 
The minor prophets number twelve, 
And all the books are thirty-nine. 


In the Congregational Sunday-school of Roslindale, 
Massachusetts, there has been a year’s trial of a method 
for emphasizing Scripture passages, with “increasing 
interest every Sunday,” says the superintendent, Mr. 
George Dame. A single’devoted teacher has entire 
charge of it, who selects the passages to be recited and 
the scholars who are to recite them. One passage, bear- 
ing on the current lesson, is recited each Sunday. Two 
type-written copies of it are made a week or two in ad- 
vance,—one for the scholar, the other for the superin- 
tendent, The scholar memorizes his passage, and on 
his Sunday recites it from the platform, after the lesson 
study. “The whole school is interested in the exercise, 
and fifty-two passages at least, during the year, are in- 
stilled into the minds of those who commit them.” Two 
selections, as prepared on single sheets of note-paper, 
are given for specimens: 

(Name of scholar to recite.) 
THE FIRST ADAM. 
JANUARY 7, 1894. 

Know ye that the Lord he is God: it is he that hath made 
us, and not we ourselves; we are his people, and the sheep of 
his pasture (Psa. 100 : 3). 


[Name of scholar to recite. | 
GOD’S COVENANT WITH NOAH. 
JANUARY 28, 1394. 
For this ‘is as the waters of Noah unto me: for as 1 have 





5. The next five are called the Pvstical Books. 
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earth; so have I- sworn that I would not be wroth with thee, 
nor rebuke thee. . 

For the mountains shall depart, and the hills be removed ; ‘ 
but my kindness shall not depart from thee, neither shall the 

covenant of my peace be removed, saith the Lord that hath 

mercy on thee (Isa. 54 : 9, 10). f 


In the Westminster Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, the whole service of last fall’s 
“Rallying Day” was devoted to this subject, “The 
Bible.” During the exercises three addresses were given, 
on the “Authorship” and the “Inspiration” of the 
Bible, and “ How the Bible has Been Preserved,”—the 
second being by the pastor, the Rev. Dr. Pleasant 
Hunter, Jr. Besides appropriate songs and several re- 
sponsive Scripture readings indicating how the Word 
should be received and lived, there were two special 
exercises. This one preceded the address on “ Author- 
ship:” 

Superintendent.— W hat is the meaning of the word “ Bible’? 
School.—It means “ book.” . 
Superintendent.—What is the Bible? 

School.—A collection of books written by inspiration of God, 
Superintendent.—W ho wrote the Bible ? 

School.—The Bible was written by many men, of different 
abilities, station, and education. These men lived at different 
times, and therefore could not have conferred with each other. 


The second “drill” required previous assignment and 
preparation, the work being so divided that a large part 
of the school could share in the exercise, as follows: 


Questions for the Primary Class : 
What are some of the names given to the Bible? 
How is the Bible divided ? 
How many different books are there ? 
How many in the Old Testament ? 
How many in the New Testament? 
What are the names of the first and the last book in the 
Bible? 
Class No, 8.—Name some of the writers of the Old Testament, 
Cluss No, 45.—Name the divisions of the Old Testament, 
Class No, 21.—Name the books of the Pentateuch, 
Class No. 5.—Name the historical books of the Old Testament, 
Class No. 19.—Name the poetical books. 
Class No. 6.—How are the prophetical books divided ? 
Class No. 14.—Name the major prophets., 
Class No, 11.—Name the minor prophets, 
Class No. 23.—Nameé some of the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, 
Class No. 9.—Name the divisions of the New Testament, 
Primary Class.—Name the first four books. What book 
have we been studying this summer ? 
Class No. 20.—Name the Pauline Epistles. 
Class No, 29.—Name the writers of the general Epistles. 
Class No. 10.—Who wrote the Revelation’? 
Class No. 15.—What time elapsed between the writing of the 
first and the last book of the Bible? 
Class No. 18.—How do we know that the Bible is inspired? 
(2 Pet. 1 : 21.) 
Class No, 16.—Is it all inspired? (2 Tim. 3: 16.) 
Class No. 35.—For what purpose was the Word of God given? 
(2 Tim. 3 : 15.) ; 
Superintendent.—For I am not ashamed of the gospel of 
Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation (Rom. 1 : 16). 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


BOOKS ON ART* 


The word “art” is a term of large and varied implica- 
tion as well as application. It is alike the property of 
the learned historian and the unlettered wielder of brush 
or burin. It has its philosophy as well as its technology, 
It joins hands with science on one side and with poetry 
on the other, with realities no less than with appearances, 

One who has never peered into the arcana of Christian 
art can have little idea of how much this division, alone, 
of the subject implies. The rise and decline of both 
heathen and Christian art, and the relations between 
them, afford a wide field for historical, as well as esthetic, 
study. A History of Early Christian Art, by Dr. Cutts, 
opens with a definition of terms. By “Christian art is 
meant art applied to Christian uses, The Christianity 
is in the subjects, not in the style. Artists cannot invent 
a new style to order‘or at will.” 

From the birth of Christian art, when the decadence 


* History of Early Christian Art. By the Rev. Edward L. Cutts, D.D, 
8vo, illustrated, pp. xvi, 368. London : Society for Promoti 
tian Knowledge. New York: E.&J.B. Young&Co. $2.50. 

Art in Theory: an Introduction to the aay Comparative Ais 
thetics. By yr x Lansing Raymond, L. H.D., fessor of Aesthetics 
in the College of New Jersey, at Princeton. 12mo, pp. xviii, 266, 
New York : G, P. Putnam's Sons. $1.75. 

The Venetian Painters of the Renaissance: with an Index to their 
Works. By Bernbard Berenson. 12mo, illustrated, pp. xii, 141, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Little Passion of Albert Diirer: with an Introduction by Aus- 
tin Dobson. ination in the body of 

actaillan & 








12mo, illustrated, pp. 17 (no 
the work). London: George Bell & Sons. ew York: M 
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of classical art had fully set in, the author pursues his 
subject through its diverse ramifications into house and 
church architecture, baptisteries, catacombs, tombs, monu- 
ments, paintings, sculpture, mosaics, ivories, illuminated 
manuscripts, metal and glass vessels, sacred embroidery, 
domestic utensils, coins, medals, gems, inscriptions, etc. 
A chapter is devoted to the likenesses of Christ, and two 
chapters to symbolism. The volume is a convenient 
handbook, succinct in its presentation of many sugges- 
tive lines of study and illustrative thought. 

It may not be absolutely essential to an artist that he 
should be versed in the theory of art or in esthetics, but 
yet there is a real practical outcome to a well-balanced 
discussion of these things. An artist’s attitude toward 
art in the abstract may have a good deal to do with his 
ultimate practical achievements in his profession. It is 
true that he is to paint what he sees, but his seeing will 
itself depend too much on a preconceived theory, unless 
he knows enough outside of his particular “ school” to 
act like a free man. * 

Professor Raymond’s Art in Theory is a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of art. That it goes over well- 
trodden fields, and steps often in old paths, is to be 
expected. The author shows a wide acquaintance with 
the literature of his subject. It is, however, not a book 
without positive convictions arrived at originally. It is 
an elaborate, radical, and independent discussion. The 
“chief endeavor” of the work, according to the author, 
is to “get back to the first principles of our subject, 
as revealed in the way in which they manifest them- 
selves in the conditions of mind as related to those 
of matter.” Professor Raymond broadens the applica- 
tion of the term “ representative” as applied to art. 
It is, indeed, one of the key-words, if not the chief 
key idea of his theory. Music, in his view, though 
least imitative of the arts, is not, as other writers have 
claimed, merely “ presentative.” ‘ The peculiarity of all 
att,” indeed, he claims, is ‘‘ that it not only presents, but 
literally represents; that is, presents over and over again 
in like series of movements, metaphors, measures, lines, 
contours, colors, whatever they may be, both the thoughts 
which it expresses and the forms through which it 
expresses them.” He is diametrically opposed to the 
school which holds the fine arts to be the expression of 
the spirit of their age. He believes in the great power 
of the traditional,—insisting that “forms which logi- 
cally ought to develop according to the spirit of an 
age, very often, owing to a servitude to conventionality 
that interferes with a free expression of originality, do 
not so develop.” It is, however, a fair question whether 
this very conventionality is not itself a part of the 
spirit of the age. As the tendency of the school which 
the author combats is undoubtedly materialistic, it is 
good to see it taken in hand for ¢hastisement. The 
author’s discussion of the relative planes of the various 
forms of art is able and suggestive, if not always wholly 
satisfying and conclusive. It includes the non-producing 
“arts,” such as the dramatic, and discusses such semi- 
producing arts as landscape gardening, etc., with fresh- 
ness and force. Professor Raymond has already won 
admirers as a writer in the general field of esthetics and 
the arts which are the expression of the esthetic prin- 
ciple. His literary style is unfortunately not always 
clear. Itis, indeed, somewhat cumbrous. Nevertheless, 
he who is interested in esthetics and the theory of art 
will not throw the book aside for minor faults of style or 

modes of presentment. 

No great intellectual or esthetic movement can be said 
to be purely spontaneous. Its beginning is rather the 
focal point toward which forces from the long past have 
been tending. To trace these linkings is important, if 
not indispensable, to a well-furnished votary of art. The 
Venetian Painters of the Renaissance, by Bernhard 
Berenson, is an essay that “owes its origin to the author’s 
belief that Venetian painting is the most complete ex- 
pression in art of the Italian Renaissance.” This move- 
ment he believes to be more important typically than 
historically. The spirit of it more than anticipates the 
spirit that animates the present generation. It seems 
“like the small rough model after which ours is being 
fashioned.” Above all Italian painting the author finds 
Venetian art interesting, because at Venice alone the ex- 
pression of the Renaissance attained perfection,—dying 
away, as it did, in Florence and elsewhere before it found 
its complete utterance. The book, though small and 
easily read, reaches out quite widely, and discusses sug- 
gestively the converging and diverging lines of art 
forces. The chapters are short and clear cut, so that the 


tion has been made because they are comprisedewithin 
what has been said about the greater artists. 

The landscape student who can see nothing good out- 
side of so-called Impressionism will be interested in 
Bassano as the first modern landscapist. Titian, Tin- 
toretto, Giorgione, and others, painted so-called land- 
scapes which were in truth “ decorated backgrounds or 
fine harmonizing accompaniments to the religious or 
human elements of the picture.” Bassano is character- 
ized as the first Italian who tried to paint the country as 
it really is, and not arranged to look like scenery. The 
linking betwéen him and Velasquez, and again with 
modern art, is important.. Canaletto was followed by 
Guardi, who anticipated our present-day impressionist 
painters through his eye for instantaneous effects. The 
last forty pages, nearly, are devoted to index lists of the 
works of the principal Venetian painters. The lists are not 
complete, but comprise such pictures as are well known 
and are accessible to students. All the pictures except 
one or two have been personally studied by the author. 
A reproduction of Giorgione’s “Shepherd with a Pipe” 
makes an attractive frontispiece. 

The modern art student, who can see nothing but a 
legitimate, subject of ridicule in a picture that tells a 
story, is not likely to worship at the shrine of Albert 
Diirer. Yet the man who was the friend of Raphael, 
who was court painter to Maximilian I. and to Charles V., 
who invented the arts of etching and of printing wood- 
cuts in two colors; who wrote works on geometry and 
perspective with such literary excellence that they “‘con- 
tributed to polish and purify the German language,” 
cannot be altogether uninteresting even,in this day of 
non-story-telling, non-illustrating, so-called Impression- 
ism. 

The Little Passion of Albert Diirer has just been repro- 
duced in a small but beautiful volume, containing also 
an Introduction by Austin Dobson. The reproductions 
are very interesting, not only because of what they are 
in themselves, but because of: the historical elements in 
them. “Strange as it may seem,” says Austin Dobson, 
“though more than three centuries and a half have 
elapsed since the designs were first cut under Diirer’s 
superintendence in his then new house by the Thier- 
girtner Thor at Nuremburg, they are here printed from 
stereotypes of the original blocks.” The majority of 
these blocks of “ The Little Passion on Wood” have, 
for some fifty years past, been in the British Museum. 
They appear to date about 1509-10. They, “in their 
first state, can have been no more than the set of impres- 
sions without letter-press of any kind. In this form The 
Little Passion is extremely rare, so rare, indeed,” says 
the Introduction, “as to make it doubtful whether a 
number of copies sufficient to warrant their being de- 
scribed as a separate issue were ever struck off.” No edi- 
tion, it is claimed, corresponding exactly with the second 
Nuremburg edition of 1511, has hitherto appeared in 
England. The edition now offered attempts to repeat 
as nearly as possible the second edition of 1511. The 
blocks used are those employed by Sir Henry Cole in 
his issues of 1844 and 1870. ‘“‘ But they are now ar- 
ranged in their original order, and the versions of 
Diirer’s Benedictine poet, with their quaint and circum- 
stantial headings, have been faithfully reproduced even 
to misprints.” Diirer himself printed the verses on the 
back of the plates, while this reproduction does not. 
The reprint of the verses is not the least valuable feature, 
and those who can see little else in these woodcuts of 
Diirer than hideous physiognomies and bad drawing 
ought to find the little volume “a monument of sincere 
and reverential art, and a memorable relic of a very 
great and gifted artist,”"—and therefore a worthy addition 
to the library of any person of culture. 





Wah-kee-nah and Her People: The Curious Customs, Tradi- 
tions, and Legends of the North American Indians, By 
James C. Strong, Brevet Brigadier-General Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, U.S.A. (12mo, illustrated, pp. xiii, 275. 
New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) 


The Indian and the Pioneer : An Historical Study. By Rose N. 
Yawger. With Vocabulary and Appendix. (2 vols. 8vo, 
illustrated, pp. vii, 189; vili, 143. Syracuse, N. Y.: C.W. 
Bardeen. $3.) 


Forty years ago General Strong identified himself with 
the Indian tribes of the Pacific coast, learning their lan- 
guage, and living among them for six years. The present- 
day question as to the causes of the changes of character 
which take place in the Indian race after mingling with 
the whites, prompts the author to review their history and 
treatment. His personal convictions, freely expressed, 
are based upon his intimate experiences with certain 





reader may see the proper place of any given work by | 


@ great master, or the relative importance of those 
second- or third-rate painters of whom no special men- 


tribes in their yet primitive conditions, His testimony as 
| to their natural instincts, as well as their habits and cus- 
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no personal or selfish ends to gain by the companion. 





ship, his sympathies were enlisted in the Indian’s behalf : 

As a narrative of personal experience, the book is fyjj b 

of enlivening incident and illustration. As a condensed di 

record of the numerous Indian tribes native to North th 

America, itis replete with historicinformation. Moreover, al 

the book is distinctively a plea for justice in the policy 

adopted by the government, and for individual charity of 

judgment toward a race much sinned against. Wah-kee. 

nah was the name of the Indian maiden who saved the 

author’s life at the risk of her own.——Dealing with the 

same general subject as General Strong’s book, The Ip. ” 

dizn and the Pioneer has a more purely historic motive, is 

has more of local coloring, and is less extended in its Py 
scope and interest. It is the story of the native Indiay ” 

and the pioneer white man, as represented by the famous * 

Iroquois, or “Six Nations,” and the early settlers of e 

New York state. The first volume considers the origin - 

of these tribes and their subsequent history, as well as 7 

the social and political aspect of the Indian’s character," In 

with his beliefs and superstitions, His powers of oratory Se 
are illustrated. Prominent notice is given to the work | 
of the Jesuit missionaries among these tribes. The sec- - 

ond volume is devoted to the local history of central r 

New York, and the genealogy of its first settlers. This 

naturally, for the general reader, limits the interest of 

the book. | 

scl 

Samuel Longfellow : Memoir and Letters. Edited by Joseph: ms 
May, minister of the First Unitarian Church of Philadel 18 

hia. With portrait. (12mo, pp. iv, 306. Boston and Su 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50.) 

Samuel Longfellow : Essays and Sermons. Edited by Joseph Co 
May. With portrait. (12mo, pp. iv, 404. Boston and col 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.50.) nis 

Samuel Longfellow was eclipsed necessarily by his jec 
more famous brother, whose biographer he was. He qu 
himself, however, was a literary figure of some eminence, stu 

besides holding a position of prominence on the left (or 8, 

Radical) wing of the Unitarian body. Perhaps his most set 

memorable work was the editing of The Book of Hymns for 

(1844) in connection with his dear friend Samuel John- Ch 

son, The book, which twenty years later took the title for 

Hymns of the Spirit, marked a great advance over the 

previous hymn-books of the Unitarian body, not only in 

literary quality, but in deeperspiritual teaching. As he p 

himself said of it, “ it-recognized more than was usual ia fs 

the Unitarian hymn-books the idea that there is a Holy ri 

Spirit, and that God is really present with and in the all 

soul of man,—a doctrine which Unitarianism then of 

looked upon as somewhat fanatical.” Much of the best in 
writing in the book was by.the two editors. It was jest- is. 
ingly calted ‘The Book of Sams.” His health, which for 
was poor from his youth, prevented his laboring continv- Mc 
ously either in the pulpit or with his pen. He was lite 
alive to all the questions of the day, but not a profound tio 

interpreter of the tendencies of his age. Like others of b 

his school, he thought they had found the clew to re un! 

ligious reconciliation in a Christianity stripped of the als 
supernatural. He thought to turn the flank of the acit 

Orthodox position by substituting for the doctrine of the edt 

historic incarnation a kind of homodéusianism, according list 

to which men at large are “‘ born of the very substance wh 
of God.” They could not furesee the outcome of the wh 
approaching contact of religion with scientific thought, zin 
the rise of agnosticism, and the other movements which des 
have brushed Parkerism and other shallow optimism as 
aside, and forced on attention the existence of radical wri 
evil in the world and in man, and demanded that the It. 
ology shall explain it. But the man is personally #2 anc 
interesting figure, full of a light-hearted gayety, hearty strs 
in his friendships, wide if not profound in his sympathies, Sci 
and tender of others in the manner of a true gentlemat. illu 
as asp 

tra 


Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded,’ By Lewis Carroll. (120%, 
illustrated, pp. xxx, 423. New York : Macmillan &™ 
$1.50.) 


This is the conclusion of the story of Sylvie and Bru®, 
published four years ago by Mr. Dodgson (“ Lewis (sr 
roll’’), whose fame was won by that gem of juvenile lite™ 
ture, Alice in Wonderland. A. serious purpose is easi!! 
recognized as interwoven with the fun and nonsense 
the present story. The reader will be interested to tra 
the author’s theory of the possible existence in res! life 
of his fairies, or dream-children. The sudden tt 
sition from one psychical state to another, on the part of 
the different characters, is one of the bewildering att™ 
tions of the book. Many of the faults and foibles 
human nature are touched upon with a delicate sarca®™ 
Even questions of more serious import are conside 
But this philosophizing is not of such depth as to pis 
the book beyond the scope of the children’s enjoywe™ 





| toms, bears, therefore, the stamp of authority. Having 


Indeed, its skilful combination of sente and v8 
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gives it a fascination for both old and 
young. Inthe illustrations, the sympathy: 
between author and artist is plainly evi- 
dent. They are one in spirit, and this is 
the best testimony to the value of the 
artist’s work. 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Subscribers to the Standard Dictionary 
are naturally inguiring for the second 
volume. Unforeseen circumstances in the 
production of so large and costly a work 
have caused a delay in its completion, 
which may be protracted until the late 
summer or early fall. In the meantime, 
high encomiums are being pronounced 
upon it in England, as well as in the 
United States, by individuals and journals. 
In the editorial office of The Sunday 
School Times it is an every-day book of 
reference, and the proof-reader places 
more and more confidence in it as an au- 
thority. 


An index to the International Sunday- 
school lessons, from the time of their com- 
mencement, 1873, to the close of the year 
1895, has been issued by the International 
Sunday-school Index Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. The index will prove a wel- 
come help to Sunday-school workers, fur- 
nishing a complete list of the lesson sub- 
jects, the Scripture passages, and the 
quarters of the years in which they were 
studied. It has been prepared by the Rev. 
8. G. Barnes of Longmeadow, Massachu- 
setts, and is printed in convenient booklet 
form, selling at ten cents a copy. The 
Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting topics 
for 1894 are also included in the booklet. 


:-Qne of the educational feats-of our day 
is the popularizing of science without de- 
grading it. Not many minds are natur- 
ally exact in their processes, but the study 
of science has at least a disciplinary value 
in education. Education itself, in fact, 
iscoming to be more and more a matter 
for scientific consideration. The Atlantic 
Monthly, which was formerly the leading 
literary journal, is now turning its atten- 
tion quite largely to educational problems. 
The Popular Science Monthly, which is 
unfortunately agnostic in its tendencies, 
also devotes many of its pages to the 
science of education, as well as to popular 
education through science. An old-estab- 
lished illustrated English monthly, some- 
What of the same purport, is Knowledge, 
which, although it claims to be a “ maga- 
tine of science simply worded, exactly 
described,” is by no means to be regarded 
as amateurish or childish. It engages 
Writers eminent in scientific attainment. 
It deals more, perhaps, with the natural 
and physical sciences, and less with ab- 
stract discussion, than does The Popular 
Science Monthly. The May number is 
illustrated with half-tone plates of various 
aspects of the night sky, and with por- 
traits of hippopotomi, besides sundry other 
illustrative diagrams and cuts. The 
American agency is the International 
News Co., 88 Duane Street, New York. 


“Art Series” on one subject and atiother 
are a favorite form of publication in these 
days, Those og the Columbian Exposi- 
tion at Chicago, published by the Histori- 
tal Publishing Company,Philadelphia, and 
by the N. D. Thompson Publishing Com- 
Pany, St, Louis, have contained excellent 
Photographic reproductions, and have 

0 the means of familiarizing the scenes 
of the Exposition to many who did not 
titend it, and of keeping the memory of 
those scenes fresh in the minds of those 





York, issued in March the first of a weekly 
series- called The Century War Book. 
This series is being made up from Battles 
and Leaders of the Civil War, published 
by the same house, that book having been 
founded upon the War Papers which ap- 
peared first in The Oentury Magazine. 
The high standing of these articles, and 
the interest which they aroused at the time 
of their original publication, give this 
People’s Pictorial Edition unquestioned 
merit, The American public’s interest 
in its own country and in its neighbors’ 
is assumed by the publication of two 
other art series,—Our Own Country and 
Picturesque Hawaii,—published respec- 
tively by the National Art Company, St. 
Louis, and the Hubbard Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Interesting informa- 
tion is contained in both of these series, 
but the illustrations are not upto the 
standard of first-class work. 


Biblical scholarship has had grave losses 
recently. The early death of Professor 
W. Robertson Smith of Cambridge does 
not take away a student actually engaged 
in this field. Since his departure from 
Scotland he had transferred his energies to 
the field of Semitic, religious, and institu- 
tional history. It is noteworthy that the 
opinions for which he was deprived of his 
professorship are now openly professed in 
the Free Church of Scotland, by Profes- 
sor George Adam Smith and others. Dr. 
E. Cone Bissell belonged to the right wing 
of the critical army as decidedly as Profes- 
sor Robertson Smith to the left. His 
transfer to McCormick Seminary gave 
him a position of commanding influence 
in the Presbyterian Church of the West, 
but he lived hardly long enough to satisfy 
the expectations this awakened: His 
argument against she “documentary hy- 
pothesis” of the origin of Genesis is one of 
the ablest bookson the subject. The death 
of Dr. William M. Thomson, author of 
The Land anti the Book, will interest a 
wide circle of readers, His work has not 
the scientific thoroughness of Dr. Edward 
Robinson’s superb Researches, nor does it 
furnish results so strikingly novel; but 
in its own field, as a study of popular 
customs and the phases of natural history, 
it has no superior in the literature of 
Palestinian travel, and helps to keep 
America where Robinson placed her, 
ahead of eee in this field. 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given eash week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 146,500 copies. Adwertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of space (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a position 
in the paper, regularly, as he may thoose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
Ali advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 





For seasickness, use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. J. Fourness-Brice, of 8, 8. Teu- 
tonic, says: “I have prescribed it in my 
practice among the passengers traveling to 
and from Europe, in this steamer, and the 
result has satisfied me that, if taken in time, 
it will, in a great many cases, prevent sea- 
sickness.” 
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OVER 125 GIRLS 


Have Now Been Educated 


IN MUSIC, ART, ELOCUTION, 
SCULPTURE, ETC., ETC. 


Free of All Expense 


UNDER THE PLAN OF 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


These girls tell, themselves, how they did it in a little book, 
which will be sent free to any address by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadciphia 








Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work. 


The 34 Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
Quarterlies 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


A GRADED SERIES. 


THE WESTMINSTER SENIOR QUARTERLY 
for advanced scholars. Witha colored map. 
4° pages.. One copy, 20 ots. a year, School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 ots. 

THE WESTMINSTER - 

- INT ERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 
for younger scholars. With a colored map. 
36 pages. One copy, 20 ets.a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRIMARY QUARTERLY. 
Enlarged and remodeled. Illustrated. 36 
pages. One copy, 10 ots. a year, School 
subscriptions, to one address, 8 ots, 

The best and the cheapest. 
Send for samples. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, 
Business Superintendent. 
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1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Sunday-school Teachers 
and Workers. 


In the study of the life of Christ, to be resumed in 
the In ational Sunday-school lessons, for the six 
months inning with July, no concordance or other 
hel will found more valuable mae the new 

armony of the Gospels, for H rical 
stay, ”* by Professors WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS 
Est DE Witt BurTON. It will be of special 
capiennce not only in the study of the —— veof 
ist’s life, but aiso in the study of his d 
and sayings. 

Those who use the International Sunday-school 
lessons will find i@a help of qzeuenenes value, and 
to all who purene the “wees ethod of study it 
will prove indispensable 


Por sale by all bookseers, or aunties a the publishers 
on receipt 


Of price 
SILVER, BURDETT & ‘COMPANY, 


IsSHERS, 
110-112 meyiston Street, Boston. 


~2 JUST PUBLISHED & 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gesoue “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. . 
For sale by all pe npom oee Send for catalogue. 


THOM AS NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


Mrs. Crafts’ Primary Teachers’ Quarterly. 
Were, pag mma pital —e 
WARD aD DRt MMOND, Ne New York City. 
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for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marohes,Drillé,ete, 
A Capital Song, A lesson in geography, ocents, 
Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ censs. 
Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 
Japanese Parasoi March and Drill, s0 cents, 
Song of the Rain Drops, A motion sons, ge cents, 
Tambourine March and Drill, 0 cents. 
Today, A character sketch with tableaux, @ cents, 
Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, so «ts. 
The Ten Littie Sunflowers, 4 humorous chorus 
and encore. Very entertaining. so cents, 
Yesterday or Grandma's Dream, A beautiful littie 
sketch with old time costumes. so cents, 


Al Haat TI 


PanuRiliteaes 





Theory and Practice, A singing cisss lesson, 69 of2, 

The dolly Little Walters, cents. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cente. 

i'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Byes, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. @ cents. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 

Py pled of Musical Visitor containing Choir Antheme 


—PUBLISHED BY—— 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, » » NEW YORK, - - OMIOA@O- 































THE 
SAVIOUR’S 
PERFECTIONS 


A Children’s Day service, with floral 
offerings from the classes, each kiad of 
flower used being an emblem of one of the 
Saviour’s perfections, Words by Carlos T. 
Chester, with Scripture and at ocy, 
a Bright music, inclu 

by W ‘ W, Gilchrist, the = = Yen easy for 
any Sun schoo! to pr 

Cascopy. 54} } 100 Eales, de. oo- 
John D. Wattles & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY -SCHOOL SONe-BEm, 
BEA MIN 


SELECT SONGS, NO. 2. Compile by. tag 


and Huperr P. MatN, for pse where oily ove 


sek is desired for the devotional soeeting and 
the Sunday-school. Cloth, $40 per 100, 


- W.H. 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS, By Dy, MAN oy J 


mand for fresh rkling, ose 
school music. Beards, $30 per 100, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Cc., 
ree E. 9th St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 
SONGS 0 OF LI LOVE AND PF ID PRAISE. 


Sample copy, b 


GOLDEN GRAIN, No. :. 


By A. Berriy. New and best book for 
a: ~ ® copy, singing Specimen 
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SUNDAY OCCUPATIONS 


For boys and girls, “‘The Puzzle Cross.” 
Goodenough & Woglom Co.,122 Nassau St., iow York. 


CHEAP PRINTING. 
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In ordering goods, or in n making in- 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by ore that 
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‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichover may be preferred 
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—so thoroughly, in fact, that it made his 
mother feel quite sad to see how cheerful 
her boy was at parting, when tears filled 
her own eyes, The narrative goes on to 


ar Ynternonter Row ‘tanon, Fic, will recelve Yearly $3 yl explain that in the domestic life of te 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the s H > | institution strict order had to be observe 
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JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, ee . » | sonal cleanliness, new comers being mi- 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. | $$ How to plan for a lesson’s teaching } | nutely examined every morning before 

P. O. Box 1550 ae : > | breakfast, to see that there was no lack in 
Stet —— —— 33 ‘ ; this respect. - And wo to the boy who was 
Knowing whom you are to teach » | reckoned deficient, because his allowance 

EWISs’ 98 % LYE —amenn . > | of milk for breakfast was cut off, and be 

POWDERED AND PERFUMED . y | had to be content with only a piece of 

(PATENTED) Knowing what you are to teach > | bread. This reduction of rations was 

mate Unlike other Lae it bei — about the only punishment that was 


a fine powder and 
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deemed necessary. ... 
The boy who did any damage at Keil 
hau must see to its being repaired per 


in 20 minutes without boiling. 4 
It is the best for cleansing w . > | sonally, and the Colonel remembers one 
Gilad bettion, painta: trees ore” How to get and hold a scholar’s attention | luckless fellow, who, having carelessly of 
PENNA. SALT M’F'G CO. ——— mischievously broken a window, had t 
Gen. Agts., Phila. Pa. take the frame on his back four miles 
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get it mended. 

During the three years of Colonel Von 
Arnswald’s stay at the school, no doctor 
set foot there. The small injuries which 
occurred occasionally in the gymnasium 
were always cured by the boys’ mutual 
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FRE E containing over 2,500 
tested recipes. 320 
pages, bound in cloth. Don’t fail to 
ih WATCH-CLOCK 
the greatest novelty of the \ 

For full particulars how to obtain both, address _ 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. 0, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥. 


~ BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Tts merits as a W ASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 

0. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N.2dSt., Phila., Pa. 
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Securing your scholar’s co-work 
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Testing the scholar’s knowledge 
Fastening the truth taught 


the top of the climbing-rope, his strength 

gave out, and he slid so rapidly to the bot 

tom that his hands were badly blistered, 

and he could not dress without help for # 

month. During thattime his chum car 

for the wounded members, but nobody else 

noticed the mishap... . 
Colonel Von Arnswald sums up bis 

> | story with these significant words 

> | lived at Keilhau for three years. At the 

> | end of that time I went home to the house 

> | of my parents healthy in soul and ' 

; After a life so natural and so complete'y 

> | secluded from all the injurious impr® 

7 
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> 

, 
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Every one of these underscored words carries with it a 
thought vital to the best.teaching-work of any Sunday-school 
teacher. What the Publishers can emphasize,here with only a 
black line or two, Dr. Trumbull, in his book “Teaching and 
Teachers,” emphasizes with a wealth of practical illustrations 
and helpful suggestions. ‘ Teaching and Teachers” is the 
outcome of a lifetime’s hard work and hard thinking in and 
for the Sunday-school. It has no rival in its own field. 
Every teacher ought to have a copy of it. A book of nearly 
400 pages. Price, at booksellers or by mail, $1.00. 


John D. Wattles & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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: The lr a is the 
Simplex 


easiest, cleanest, best, a 
Printer 


cheapest duplicating process 
ever invented. Its work is 
an exact fac-simile of the 

100 copies of 
any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


on 2am a oh 6 eee, eee 6 ee 406 Oe Oe One eae ee Oh Oe. ae eo ae a. a a aber Gf Gs aber Ghee? Ga. on 


original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, 
always ready , and will save its cost 
over and again im sending out 
notices. It costs but little ($3 to $10). 
Send for circulars. LAWTON & Co., 
ao Vesey St., New York. 


sions of the outside world, there ©" 
not have been another result than per 
health.” 

Dr. Ebers was eleven years old whet he 
went to Keilhau, following in the foo 
steps of an older brother, who used 10 
bring back such stories of the place. whea 
he came home at Easter (for they 





In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- | 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday Schoot Times. 
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jidays in his time), that the younger 
edie longed to join him. Georg 
Ebers remained there four years and a 
palf without knowing of any case of epi- 
demic disease; and he also remembers 
that when the semi-centennial of the 
school was celebrated, in 1867, the state- 
ment was made that only one peel had 
ever died there, and that one ad heart 
disease When he entered. He attributes 
the exceptional healthfulness of the place 
to the fact that nature has girded \it on 
three sides with protecting walls, which 
keep the wind from entering the valley, 
and the pure water that comes down from 
the mountains.... 

There was no hazing at Keilhau. But 
the new boys, or “ foxes,” as they were 
called, and even the younger teachers, 
had to be initiated by being buried in the 
snow fora very brief period. The whole 
school formed one large family, and if any 
one member committed any act really 
worthy of punishment, and not due to 
mere ebullition of spirits, Barop formed 
the school into a court of justice, and let 
them try the case and fix the penalty. 
For dishonorable acts the culprit was ex- 
pelled; for grave offenses confined to his 
room; for lighter misdemé@anors sentenced 
not to leave the courtyard. The judges 
were rigid executors of their own edict, so 
that the teacher had often to urge less 
severity. Froab@l regarded these sessions 
of the court as means for coming into 
unity with life, The spirit of the institu- 
tion which he founded ever strove to ex- 
emplify the principle that as “a system 
of instruction, education ought not to be a 
rigid plan incapable of modification, but 
should be adapted to the individuality of 
the child, the period in which it is prow- 
ing to maturity, its environment.” He 
had also pronounced esteem for manual 
jabor to be genuinely and originally Ger- 
man, and therefore each pupil was assigned 
aplace where he could wield spades and 
pickaxes, roll stones, sow and reap... . 

It may be well, in closing this article, 
to give a few dates regarding Frebel’s 
stay at Keilhau, as found in “ Frabel and 
Education through Self- Activity,” by H.C. 
Bowen, published by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. Froebel and Midden- 
dorf first occupied a wretthed hut there, 
with neither door, flooring, or stove, in 
the summer of 1817. In November a 
frame house was set up in the farmyard, 
and in June, 1818, the widow made over 
her little farm to Freebel, the school then 
numbering a dozen pupils, Frosbel’s mar- 
riage occurred that same year,and in 1820 
his uncle Christian came to the commu- 
uity with his family, and its prosperous 

aysbegan. Barop came in 1823. Owing 
to the troublesome times, the institution 
fell under the suspicion of the Russian 
Government in 1824-25. The official re- 
port of the investigation which resulted 
Was Very favorable to the school, but its 
enemies exerted themselves against it with 
such zeal that in 1829 the number of 
pupils dropped to five. Probably it was 

is disastrous period which led Frebel 
\o turn his attention more earnestly to the 
establishment of kindergartens. @ un- 
dertook a new school in Switzerland in 


the spring of 1888, Barop meanwhile be- | 


coming sole director at Keilhau. In the 
summer of 1886, Frebel was appointed 
lrector of the government orphanage ut 


Burgdorf; but in June, 1886, owing to the | 
failure of his first wife's health, they re- | 


moved to Berlin. He came back to Keil- 
al in 1887, very soon after opening his first 


indergarten in the neighboring town of | 
Blankenburg. Funds, however, were lack- | 


‘hg to make the institution, and in 1844, 
his wife having died, he and Middendorf 
began traveling about Germany as kinder- 
garten missionaries, During the winters 
of 1846-48 he gave lectures on the kinder- 
garten system at Keilhau for women, and 
was also there during the spring of 1849. 
¢then left the place permanently, and 
*t the rest of his life lived elsewhere, 
ut the work which he did at Keilhau 
y bears fruit, and will continue so to 
m. — luster to his name and that of 
'¢ school as one generation of students 
Fives place to another. 
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Dealers, or mailed cts. 
ICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 





Books by H. Clay Trumbull. 


Friendship the Master-Passion. ,,4 dee. o», ibs sature and his. 


, of friendship, and its place as 

& force in the world. 423 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, Price, $3. 

A biography of Major Henry Ward Camp. New and 

The Knightl Soldier. revised edition. 323 pages gi <8 inches), illustrated. 
e 


Price, $1.50. ‘This is the life-story of an exceptionally fine specimen of the best student-soldier of the 
Union. Fest the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunday-school libraries and for young men’s 


associations. 
An examination of a primitive rite, and its bearings on 


The Blood Covenant. Scripture. This is not, ae are a theological 


treatise, but it presents primitive facts by which theological opinions must tested. A book of 390 
pages (54484 inches). Price, $2. 








The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story 
Kadesh-barnea. of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
southern boundary of the Holy Land. ‘The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 
and for the unlearned Bible reader, It is also an attractive story of adventure quite out of the usual 
experieuce of travelers, even in the desert of the Wanderings. 478 pages (74 Xo Inches). Two maps 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. ‘i A study in ethics. Dr. Trumbull proves his 


esis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 

duty of veracity, and of the sin of lying, in the light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
? of centuries of discussion. A ok of 256 pages (4x7 inches), bound in cloth, gilt top. 
rice, $1. 


Hints on Child-Training 


dren. 411 pages (54714 inches). Price, gt. 


A series of thirty articles on the nature and 
* scope and methods of the wise training of chil- 


Teaching and Teachers. ant of 390 pages (5% 7% inches), bound in 


Price, $t. It is to-day the popular hand- 
book on Sunday-school teaching. 


A Model Superintendent. m... sketch of the life and work of Henry P. 


aven, of the International Lesson Committee. 
It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
a fine steel portrait of Mr. Haven, 188 pages (547% inches). Price, gr. 


The Sunday-School: 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. ,,.°350°"Giel: 


Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888, 415 
pages (5448 inches). Handsomely boutid in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 
Principles and Practice. volume complete in itself, These essays in the 
realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to the affairs 
of every-day life. 200 pages per book (4% x6 inches), tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
box. Price, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume for less than a set. 





The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten Commandments in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
speech. 38 pages (5%X7% inches). Price, ag cents. 
t. Moral Color-Blindness. 


Two Northfield Sermons, 5 ee or eenanett: 5 Past « Success, 
‘These sermons were delivered before the conferences of college 
students at Northfield. Their practical lessons bear directly 
on present duty, ang are an incitement to high endeavor in 
manly living... In one volume of 53 pages (5447% inches), 
Price, 30 cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts inrecent Assyrian discoveries are here 
brought to bear upon the Book of Jonah, The book can be 
read to advantage by all who are interested In the truth of the 
Bible story. 19 pages, with illustrations (54% x<7%4 inches). 
Price, 20 cents. 

For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES*& CO., 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





A neat descrip- 
tive catalog telling 
about all our publi- 
cations will be sent 
free ot charge to 
any one who asks 
for it. 
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THE SNOWBLACK SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


‘LADIES! 


Use only 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes, this is without doubt the best 
and most reliable Dressing before the 
public, 

Tt has stood the test of time and com- 
petition, and has proved not only the 
most acceptable, but from its long 
standing has become the most popu- 
lar in the market. The care used in 


the selection of materials from which 


f ENCH it is made, together with the experi- 
ence of forty years in its manufacture, 
warrants us in recommending it as 

RR 


superior to anything of the kind now 


in use. 
0 our 
ny . More of this Dressing is sold through- 
Boots and Shoes. out the WORLD than any other make. 


Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but Brown’s French Dressing. 
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PERMANENTLY BLACK, eee ce 
.. SOFT, GLOSSY AND DURABLE, 
HAVE BEENIN HICH REPUTE FOR YEARS. 


Sold by the trade generally and obtainable direct from the manufacturers. 
MEDIUM-FINE COTTON HALF-HOSE, STYLE 1858, @ 25c., POST-PAID. 
“ 198 “ 25c., “ 


EXTRA-FINE - = “ 9, “ 

EXTRA-FINE ” e ” “ ‘“ “ 
From best combed yarn, t . 3s4, 50c., 

MEDIUM-STOUT COTTON HOSE, } “ Yfi. “ 40c “ “ 
1 and 1 rib for Boys and Girls, ’ "” 


op inthe Swe SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. N | 





BOOK AGENT'S 0%: {2:,7%=, gem. | 








From the 
NOMENT 
OF BIRTH 


use 
CUTICURA(/ 


SOAP 


It is not only the purest, sweet. 
est and most refreshing of nursery | 
soaps, but it contains delicate emol- 
lient properties, which purify and 
beautify the skin, and prevent skin 
blemishes occasioned by imperfect 
cleansing and use of impure soap. 


Bold throughout the world. Price, 260, Porrzm 
Darvue and Onem. Corp., Bole Props, Boston. 
a@ “ All About Baby's Skin,” free, 


a 




















Remember 
the name; 
The De Long Part. Hoox 
AND Eve. Also notice on 
face and back of every card 
the words: 
See that 


hump? - 


TRADE-MARK REG. APR. 10-08. 


Richardson 
& De Long Bros., ) 
Philadelphia. : 








When a Glove Fits Well : 


and don’t wear out, perfretion in Gloves is attained, 
e 





“ Kayser Patent Finger-Tipped Silk Gloves’ 


are sold with a GUARANTEE TICKET with each 
air, which meee ee the weyes to a new r 
“REE, in any case where the * TIPS” wear ow 
fore the Gloves, 
Ifyour dealer hasn't this Glove write te 
Julius Kayser, New York, 


ANKLE SUPPORTERS 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


jo child shoul to 
Recommended ain ae 
Price 400. up, Bend for 
R.H.Golden, So. Norwalk, 


O’NEILLS, 
6th Avenue, 20th to Bist Street, New 


ork. 
Largestimportersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery 
ete. in the United States, Send forsamplesan prices, 











LOMBARD 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASK. 
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OHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 


BOSTON. 











tr “Brtension Full” Policy Gives Indemnity 


In case , a injury ae from poison, gas, 
lifting, freezing, sunstroke, N 
somnambulien, or choking 0 ot er Does 
in swallowing, as well as for accidents ordinarily 
covered, And the qomeany issuing it is large 
| enough, ctrene enongs. liberal enough, to makea 
| sure thing of the payment of every just claim, 


| The United States Mutual Accident Assocation 


820, 822, and 824 Rroapway, New Yorn, 
Cnanies B. Pert, Pres. W™,. Bro, SMITH, Bec. 


AMERICAN 
Fire tneurance ‘Gompany, 
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RY, GBSTEOLD MORTEARES spr ee 


O Address, TACOMA | 
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ati: BIBLE 
Tue NOW READY. 
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A. J. HOLMAN & CO., Lad, 
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LIM SQUARE Bisize House, Phila, Pa.| 8. 1, BELL & Co., Publ 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 

. with yt If 80, pr tart yy LI ys me year yesking 4 4 fe 
r Can GO a6 We e emen. re; L . 

gay 10 cents, Special terme to staden ‘or us. € siphin, — & req 


FUILADELPULA, Ais 
GENTS WANTED sz 
8. dh Street, Philadciphia, Fa.” * 











failure in making 
bread and cake if you use 


Powder 


It always makes liglit, 
wholesome food. 
ct} Pure ” and ir Sure.” 
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SAPOLIO ame Crystal Gem Organ 


“proper thing. Try a cake of it. Common acd Iie price of which is $100, an en 
rio socotapliah,saltactry ruil i ger, oF $0 cua aft titer includes BEST FOK SHIRTS 
oS ernine, 208 necessitates & great out- pt If it is not convenient for you to pay cash we ; 
of time and labor, ‘which more than balances . will cheerfully sell you an instrument on our THE PROOTER & GAMBLE OB. CIN'TL. 
es LIBERAL. CREDIT PLAN. Pa 
run no risk whatever when you t with e 
have a record of 30 years standing, and do the largoat EDUCATIONAL. 
————. direct Organ and Piano business in the he world. Inves- . 
~ CHURCH FURNISHINGS. , tigate our methods before recrdering. (ond for ‘our our mam- 4 
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Pianos from 
A. B. & E. L. SHAW, 1 ‘ ~ ncy about us. om $25 ap. Ask any Bank or Com 
Established 1780, nstrumen 
Largest Manufacturers : . 


























nish i t. This offer has never been Daled and will 
never be repeated after the 60 day period. rite te-day. 


Cornish & CO., xortvsoveors. Washington, W. J. 








27 SUDBURY ST., 


Boston, Mass. 
Send 50. stamp page T 4. B "COLT & CO., New York, Manufacturers. 
catalogue, pre my MACIC LAN ERNS Catalogues and information free aa 
Ks Founded by Dr. Tourjée, Cat Fachen, Director, 
THE, GREAT CHURCH L| HT ae HOOK & HASTINGS CO., a Calendar ging oat information free. 
6 5a = Boston and New York. the cafe * 


INK OS Pearidt. Now work U.S.A. i f— Established in 1827. 
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Ten Weeks 
For Ten Cents 


Paver, Can refer to John D. Wattles 
"Times! "Bend for pace painphict to 
“PMLA DeUPinta INSTITUTE. 
1088 Sean Garden St., Phila.. Pa. Edwin 
8. Johnston, Principal and Founder. 

For Ten Cents—in stam mps, if you wish—The 
Sunday School Times will be ‘sent on trial for ten 
weeks to any one not at present a subscriber. 

Hundreds of regular subscribers are very kindly 
sending the paper for ten weeks to others who are 
not acquainted with it. Wide-awake Sunday-school 
workers throughout’ the whole country have been 
quick to take advantage of this offer, and doubtless 
many thousands more will wish fo do so. If you have 
never used The Sunday School Times, isn’t it worth 
trying? The experiment won’t cost much. 

We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 
lished. - Many say we succeed. At any rate, nearly 
one hundred and fifty thousand Bible -teachers and 
Bible students have it week’ in and week out. This 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks ? 
We shall hope to make them want it permanently 
by making it invaluable as a ean help to every live 
teacher. 

Special Notice.—To every Sicbieeetioor we give 
two “premiums ;” namely, a high standard of excel- 
lence, and a remarkably low price. They go with 
every copy of the paper. A trial subscription for ten 
weeks at ten cents includes both “ premiums.” 


. John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 



































Church; ‘Lodge, and: iiaieiecahive 
Pews and Opera Chairs. ~ 


S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furniture. Lh any Chairs, 6te 
GRO, D. SWA accessor to Baxree < C. Swax, 
216 South touth Become Street, Phila.. Pa. 











BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, “re. women. 

Fer Wemens. 
Situated ten miles from reve n SOEER Offers under 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value, $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value, $200), and nine Resident Gradu- 
ate Fellowships (value, $525), in Greek, Latin, Eng- 
lish, Textonics, Romance Languages, ‘Mathemati 
History or Pelitics, Chemistry, and Biology. = 
undergraduate and graduate courses In these de 
ments, and in Philosophy and Physics. Gr male 
Courses. in Semitic languages. For Program ot 
Graduate Pamphlet, addreas as above. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 
Established in 1850, Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September, 
For circulars and reports apply to sas 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. | PA. 


Massachusetts, South Hadley. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art 
Library. Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth year opens Teas 1894, Boai 
and tuition, $250. 8S. MEAD President. _ 
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Naif to do it is set forth in in 
the little book of the 
8.W. Its yrocticnt sugges- 
Sonth tooes be carried into in- 
stant effect by all wearers of 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses. 


war? n upon request. 
Save the E. B. MEYROWTTZ, 
| — Manuf’g Optician, 


104 B. 234 St., New York. 











“EDUCATIONAL. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


Seventeen site ie Bean Bean _ carefully 


= for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 
CHARLOTTE H..CONANT, 
iss FLORENCE BIGELOW,’ } Principals. 


EW Hampshire Conference Seminary 

and Female College. Founded 1845. En- 

a Ly opens Aug: 29, "4. Col- 

lege preparatory. cal preparatory. Art, science, 

gaeate, commercial department. Classical and belles- 

lettres courses. Christian home. Send for e eoieies 
the president, Rev. J. M. DurRE1x1, Tilton, N. 


Hacketistown Institute, “ecketetow=. 

College preparatory for gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 

Music, art, elocution, laboratory. Best building of its 
class. Location unsurpassed. [ilus. catalog free. 
Rev. Gro. H. Wurtney, D.D., Pres. 


| ugar Bookkeeping and shorthand thor- 
hfs by - er One nt in each 
Grad course in 
town elven Fastructlon 7m ng. book 
Positions 


teed. Send stamp. COLLEGE OF oy commen Buffalo, 
New York, Peekskill. 


The Peekskill Military Academy. 


Gistyear. Cor. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, . Principal. 





An is valuable in proportion to its 
Ag ed waile qian influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tel t* something, but if it is 
them 2 De t Sskea to recommend & 


recommends 
you, that is more. Ours Recommen 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


SEVEN GABLES, 


Bridgeton, New Je . Mrs, Westcott’s Boarding 

School for'Girls. “Certificate admits to Smith College. 

In rae pety regions. Climate mild and dry. Phy 
re. illustrated circular on application. Laine 


WELLS COLLEGE enone 


healthful. New building wiih modern Sapo 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for cate’ 


June and July programs 
show nearly two mere! 
$270! Four in H 
Parti ag 
EU 0 ‘our. 


FoREICH 8 TouRIsT c Ray ae. ar 
OSTON STAMMERING Aehie 


SS RESINS OE OSe. Always open. on. se 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston 


Seen es e easy. 60 lessons, 6 hours’ kes 
ie x: tion. A common school x 
F°Young’s School, , Brookly®, 
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